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Comment 


When I sat down to write my ‘Comment’ twelve months ago, we 
were on the eve of the Mozart Year. I then expressed the hope that the 
universal language of Mozart’s music might lead people to a better 
understanding of one another s difficulties. Indeed as 1956 progressed it 
did seem as if there really was going to be a greater exchange, especially 
in cultural matters, between East and West. Alas, we have been rudely 
awakened during recent weeks; and it seems that the iron curtain has 
descended again as much in music as in politics. We hope that our Hun- 
g.rian operatic colleagues will soon be able to resume their music 
making, and find some little solace in singing, playing and conducting. 

1956 ends on another sad note: the tragic death of the brilliart 
Italian conductor, Guido Cantelli. He had only recently turned to opera, 
and Edinburgh would have welcomed him next summer with the Piccola 
Scala. The year also saw the loss to opera of another fine conductor, 
Erich Kleiber. Outstanding opera conductors are rare, and one scans the 
young generation almost in vain to find successors to the great ones. 
Fortunately Rudolf Kempe has now reccvered from his long illness, and 
by the time these words appear in print should have resumed his activi- 
ties. New York has him until the spring, and we will welcome him in 
London again towards the end of April. Rafael Kubelik too is now fully 
restored to health, and has begun his second season at Covent Garden 
with a series of performances that at least musically have been very fine. 

Other than the Mozart celebrations which were of a universal 
character, 1956 saw an impoiiant domestic anniversary: the tenth birth- 
day of the English Opera Group, whose artistic triumphs and standards 
during the last decade easily outweigh any failures anc shortcomings. 
Like most of the cultural assets of this country, they find it increasingly 
difficult to manage to meet rising costs; and we sincerely hope that a 
little more money, both from public and private sources, will become 
available to them, so that they can embark on their second ten years of 
life with fewer worries. 

What else will we remember operatically from 1956? The superb 
conducting and singing in the Covent Garden Ring which eclipsed Bay- 
reuth (the second act of the first G6tterdimmerung provided an unfor- 
gettable experience for many) ; Peter Pears’s dedicated singing as Tamino 
in the November Magic Flute; Mimi Engela Coertse’s fine coloratura 
singing; Elizabeth Fretwell’s excellent Violetta and no less good 
Musetta ; the Carl Rosa’s honest to goodness Menon Lescaut ; Milanov’s 
imperious Tosca; Gobbi’s tragic Rigoletto—all these at home; and 
abroad, Rysanek’s glorious singing in Die Aegyptische Helena at Munich, 
Fischer-Dieskau’s smug and pompous Kothner, and the _ exciting 
Hollinder, both at Bayreuth. 

The things we want to forget are many! But especially let us have 
no more productions at Sadier’s Wells like Douglas Seale’s Figaro and 
Fidelio; nor another Bayreutn Meistersinger like last summer's. And let 
us have no more nasty-tast2 quarrels like the one that blew up over 
Covent Garden earlier in the year. H.D.R. 
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A Gallery of Great Singers 
by Desmond Shawe-Taylor 
8—Emma Eames (1865—1952) 


In an age remarkable for its profusion of great sopranos Emma 
Eames was a singer of the first rank, and her death only four years ago 
snapped an interesting link with the musical world of the nineteenth 
century. Gounod coached her for her Paris début as Juliette ; a fortnight 
later Tchaikovsky saw her in the part and described her as ‘most attrac- 
tive’. Was the compliment intended for her voice or her face? We cannot 
be sure, for the young American soprano was a celebrated beauty. 
Fashions change ; taste has veered away from the statuesque type, and 
some of this singer's best-known stage portraits, especially those taken 
towards the time of her retirement, show a fullness in the lower part of 
the face which strikes us today as inclining towards heaviness. But one 
portrait at any rate does ful! justice to the legend of her beauty; I refer 
to that reproduced on the opposite page, kindly supplied to me by Mme 
Eames’s friend, Miss Frelinghuysen, which shows us the youthful Paris 
Juliette of 1889. Juliette, I think, rather than Juliet; it is the world of 
Gounod, not that of Shakespeare, which is evoked for us by the quaint 
studio trellis-work and fence which frame the radiant heroine. But 
few actresses can have looked more convincing in the part than the 
American girl from Bath, Maine. 

That was her family home; but she was born and spent the first 
five years of her life in Shanghai, where her father held a legal anpoint- 
ment. The date of her birth is sometimes given as 1867; why this error 
should ever have arisen it is hard to say, since on page 2 of her auto- 
biography, Some Memories and Reflections (New York, 1927) she firmly 
states that she was born on August 13, 1865; and ne prima donna has 
ever been known to add two years to her age. Her childhood and youth 
were passed amid rigid Puritanical surroundings, the influence of which 
never wholly left her. In the musical circles of Boston her voice began to 
attract attention, and in 1886 she went to Paris to study with Mathilde 
Marchesi. In her book she speaks rather slightingly of Mme Marchesi’s 
methods, allowing that ‘as my voice was a healthy one, she did it no 
harm, but neither did she give me that absolute vocal security which I 
was to gain for myself later ; and Blanche Marchesi has related how 
hurt her mother was by Eames’s distant attitude after her triumph at the 
Opéra. Plainly, these two very strong-minded women did not hit it off: 
yet it is difficult not to ascribe a large part of Eames’s technical perfec- 
tion as a vocalist to the work of her teacher, if only because her smooth- 
ness and evenness of scale, her flexibility, ease and finish of style. were 
hall-marks which we recognize again and again in the work of other 
famous Marchesi pupils, notably Melba and Calvé. 

After an abortive engagement with the Opéra-Comique. during 
which she made no appearances on the stage, Emma Eames had her great 
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Emma Eames as Juliette: Paris, 1889 





Eames as Aida (‘a little passionate, panting savage’!) 


chance when Roméo et Juliette, hitherto the property of the Opéra- 
Comique, was transferred, with newly-written ballet music, to the Opéra. 
It was an important occasion. Gounod himself conducted the first per- 
formance, and Adelina Patti, who had not been heard in Paris for many 
years and had never previously sung any role in French, was engaged to 
sing in the first six performances. As it turned out, a greater success even 
than hers was scored by Jean de Reszke, then at the threshold of his 
international fame ; his youthful Roméo, exquisitely sung and acted with 
incomparable grace and poetry, captivated everyone. After Patti's depar- 
ture, the Italian soprano Hariclea Darclée (the original Tosca) sang three 
performances ; and at last, on March 13, 1889, it was the turn of Emma 
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Eames, who had been Gounod's first choice for the part, and-who had 
studied. .it.thoroughly with the: composer;’alomg-with’ Marguerite, Mireille 
and many of his songs. At her first entrance, immediately after the 
phrase ‘Ecoutez, c’est le son des instruments joyeux!’, there was thun- 
derous applause. Singers are wonderful creatures, adept at self-deception ; 
and when Emma Eames claimed that at that moment she felt an over- 
whelming sense of failure, because ‘I have not been able to convince them 
that I am Juliette. Otherwise they would have kept silent. They are 
applauding Emma Eames, not Juliette’, I dare say she believed herself 
to be speaking the entire truth. It is fair to say that she was a scrupulous 
and dedicated artist, who always sought to identify herself completely 
with the character she was impersonating; still, that roar of applause 
must surely have held reassurance as well as disquiet? Next morning 
‘our sitting room at the pension was so filled with flowers that one could 
scarcely move about in it, and I remember I spent the whole of that 
morning weeping over the standard that the world had accepted as mine. 
I was so filled with the knowledge of my inexperience and a sense of 
unworthiness that I trembled with apprehension lest I be “found out” in 
my next opera’. It was just so that Victorian clergymen were accustomed 
to receive the news of some long desired preferment. 


She soon overcame her fears and apprehensions, and developed into 
one of the most brilliant and strong-minded sopranos of the age. She 
always knew precisely what she wished to do, she had the complete 
technical control required, and neither conductor nor sometimes even 
composer could deflect her from what she believed to be correct. Unlike 
most singers, she generally wished to take rather fewer licences than was 
usual. When, years afterwards, she returned to Paris and gave some per- 
formances of Tosca at the Opéra-Comique (with De Marchi and Scotti), 
she had the remarkable advantage of discussing the role in detail before- 
hand with Sarah Bernhardt, Victorien Sardou-and Puccini. She took many 
hints from Bernhardt, and she got on capitally with Sardou; but when 
Puccini suggested, at rehearsal, that she should hold each of the last high 
notes in ‘Vissi d’arte’ as long as possible, she declined, pointing out that 
it was her custom to make ‘but one climax and only one’, and adding 
that he could choose which of the three notes she should hold. Puccini 
‘was much amused and . . . gave me my head’. On the other hand, she 
was proud of singing the Valse in Roméo ‘as Gounod taught it to me, 
absolutely in time and without the meaningless holds and retards that one 
so often hears’. Counsels of moderation were evidently preferred to more 
liberal advice ; yet Tosca became one of her best parts, and Puccini found 
it quite different from any other, ‘possessing the deep note of Greek 
tragedy’. So, at least, she tells us herself. 

I have run ahead, and must now briefly summarize the facts of her 
career. After two years in Paris, she appeared at Covent Garden on 
April 7, 1891, as Marguerite, and at the Metropolitan on December 14 of 
the same year as Juliette. At both houses she had a great and continued 
success, limited only by the reputation of being somewhat nervy and 
difficult, by (according to some) a certain coldness of temperament and 
timbre, and by the jealousy and hostility of Melba, which—there seems 
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Eames as Tosca: (l) her original Act 2 costume which was destroyed in 
the San Francisco earthquake ; (r) in Act | 


good reason to think—was an important factor in her comparatively 
early withdrawal from Covent Garden. She sang there in every season 
but three from 1891 to 1901. Her roles were Juliette, Elsa, Mireille. 
Desdemona, Micaela, Countess Almaviva, Yasadhora in De Lara’s The 
Light of Asia, Charlotte, Eva (in Italian, with Jean de Reszke, Ancona 
and Plancon), the heroine of Emil Bach’s The Lady of Longford, Elisa- 
beth, Sieglinde. Ero in Mancinelli’s Ero e Leandro and Aida (with 
Tamagno, Brema, Scotti, Plancon and Journet). Aida was the successful 
novelty of her final London season; thereafter she refused to return. 
giving as her main reason the fact that Tosca, her latest and most bril- 
liant role, was consistently denied to her at Covent Garden. 

At the Metropolitan she sang, again with three exceptions, during 
every season in which opera was given from 1891 to 1909, when she 
retired while still in her prime; ostensibly for that very reason, but more 
probably because she did not like the new Italian régime of Gatti- 
Casazza and Toscanini which succeeded those of Grau and Conried. In 
addition to her Covent Garden roles, she sang at the Metropolitan as 
Amelia, Alice Ford, Leonora (in // Trovatore), Pamina, Donna Elvira 
Donna Anna, Iris and of course Tosca. She subsequently made some 
concert tours, and appeared with the Boston Opera Company as Desde- 
mona and Tosca in the season of 1911-1912. After that there were only 
one or two isolated concert appearances for charity. 

When we ask what sort of voice she had, her own words provide as 
accurate a description as any. In 1939 Stephen Fassett prevailed on her 
to introduce half-a-dozen of her Victor gramophone records in a broad- 
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Eames as Amelia and Elsa 


cast (which, minus the original records, has been recently issued on an 
IRCC disc); and in her usual downright way she indulged in no false 
modesty. 
I had a very flexible voice, with a natural trill and chromatic scale and 
a big working range, from A below the line to C sharp above, and an 
even scale throughout. Nevertheless, I worked hard at my technique and 
strove to eliminate every muscular effort unnecessary to the free pro- 
duction of tone. 
This was no idle boast: it was exactly true. By way of proof, she left 40 
Victor records, made between 1905 and 1911, of which 31 are different 
titles and the remaining nine are re-takes of the same material. Some of 
her records are either too distant, or too piercing ; she admitted to finding 
the cramped conditions of acoustic recording ‘unnerving’. 
In the case of a brilliant anc vibrant voice like mine, as one approached 
the climax, or high note, the climax was turned into an anticlimax for 
fear of a blast, so called; one was gently drawn back from the horn, so 
that, instead of a ringing high note, one sounded as though one had 
suddenly retired into the next room. . . . It is only here and there in 
my records that one can form an idea of the real quality of sound 
that came from me. 
No doubt that also is true; but I remember that when I played to her 
some of her better records on an E.M.G. Mark IX gramophone, she was 
agreeably surprised by their virtues. It is a pity that several of the most 
brilliant and forward were never issued in England. 
The finest of all, probably, is the Roméo Valse with orchestra 
(Victor 88011, for which the earlier, piano-accompanied version sounds 


(continued on page 64) 
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Notes from Weimar 


by John Amis 


Once upon a time there was a Festival of Britain Opera competition. 
The Arts Council organized it in 1951 and the four prize-winners were 
given £200 each. A guarantee of performance would have been more 
acceptable, but the Arts Council quite rightly does not bully its associates 
into performing works. The result was that four pleased prize-winning 
composers gradually became four frustrated composers as they tried to 
get their operas staged here, and failed. 

The B.B.C. helped. Berthold Goldschmidt’s Beatrice Cenci was broad- 
cast in part, Arthur Benjamin’s A Tale of Two Cities in toto. I believe 
that Karl Rank! was unwilling to have his Deirdre of the Sorrows broad- 
cast or performed in concert; at any rate, not a note of his opera was 
heard until last November when a suite from it was played at the Royal 
Concert in London. Alan Bush was not unwilling to have his Wat Tyler 
broadcast by the B.B.C. but it was not until last month that it finally got 
into the Third Programme. Previously there had been a concert perform- 
ance, with piano, of substantial extracts but this was hardly a satisfactory 
hearing (especially as the singer playing the hero of the opera became the 
villain by not turning up until half-time). 

I should think that Wat Tyler might still be a possibility for Covent 
Garden, especially after the recent broadcasts, but the other three operas 
do not seem to be in the running for the moment. Arthur Benjamin's 
work will be produced in London next summer, apparently, but backed 
by private subscription and played by an ad hoc company. 

So much for interest at home in these five-year-old operas. But one 
of the composers tried his luck on the Continent and has had a very 
remarkable success. Alan Bush is persona grata behind the Iron Curtain, 
and he managed to get Wat Tyler performed by the East German radio. 
Leipzig then agreed to stage the opera, and in 1953 it scored such a 
triumph that it was given fourteen times that season and carried over to 
the next. It was later also staged in Rostock. Then invitations for further 
operas came in. Rostock wanted a second one, so did the Intendant at 
Leipzig, but when he was transferred to Berlin he decided to take the 
new opera with him. The first invitation was from Weimar and this was 
the first commission to be undertaken. Die Manner von Blackmoor was 
given its premiére in the Weimar Nationaltheater on November 18. 

Weimar was not greatly ‘disturbed’ during the last war and the old 
part is charming and full of associations with Cranach, Wieland (Oberon 
is based on his poem), Schiller, Goethe and Liszt.* 

The newer part of Weimar is drabness itself, like all the East German 
towns I saw. Even the Nationaltheater could do with a coat of paint, 


* A piece of gossip told me in Weimar: it seems that one of the old 
Abbé’s indiscretions came to light two or three years ago, as a result of which 
an old lady, who thought ‘she was only a friseur’s daughter’, is now living as 
the uncrowned queen of Weimar; she looks very like Liszt, warts and all. She 
sits in the front row whenever the Master's music is performed and all but 
takes the applause. 
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which it will not have until 1958, ten years after the re-opening of the 
new building on the site of the old opera-house that saw the first perform- 
ance of Lohengrin, Der Barbier von Bagdad, Hansel und Gretel and 
Guntram. Liszt and Goethe both produced operas at this house and a 
helping hand has often been given to foreign composers. Samson et 
Dalila had its premiére in Weimar, Benvenuto Cellini and Béatrice et 
Bénédict their deuxiémes, and there is a precedent for Bush’s opera in 
Ethel Smyth's first opera Fantasio, first produced there in 1898. 

But none of these operas was guaranteed twenty performances during 
its first season, as Bush’s was. How could this be? Because of the abonne- 
ment system. There are 20,000 season-ticket holders in Weimar—a town 
about the size of Bath—which represents about one person in three out 
of the adult population. Before the season is arranged representatives of 
the subscribers meet the theatre staff to discuss plans. This year they all 
agreed that they would like to see Bush’s new opera, commissioned for 
their theatre. There are about a thousand seats in the house. Divide 
20,000 by 1,000 and you get the answer. (A letter to The Times recently 
pointed out that distribution of the Bolshoi Ballet tickets would have 
been much fairer if there had been an abonnement system in force at 
Covent Garden. I suppose the powers that be must have considered the 
system. I wonder why they turned it down; it seems to me that they 
could not Jose by bringing it in and the gain might be enormous. 

The Nationaltheater at Weimar receives an annual subsidy of 2} 
million marks (£208,000) (cf. Covent Garden’s grant last year, of 
£250,000) and for that it provides an eleven month season of plays, 
operas and (not much) ballet. There are 420 employees and the perform- 
ances average between ten and eleven a week at two theatres: one is at 
Weimar and another at Jena. The latter, 15 miles away, also seats about 
1,000 but has not nearly such a large stage nor such good equipment. 
The prices range from two to eight marks and the audiences are large, 
well-behaved, silent, and enthusiastic. 

The equipment at Weimar is handsome: revolving stage, excellent 
lighting, sunken orchestral pit, special rehearsal room identical with the 
stage, separate rehearsal room for the orchestra, adequate space for 
storing scenery and so on. The storage space is vital because of the way 
the repertory is arranged. There are certain bread-and-butter works which 
are more or less permanent, but there are usually five or six new operatic 
productions at Weimar each year and a lesser number at Jena. For 
example, during this season at Weimar the new productions include Men 
of Blackmoor, Eugene Onegin, Figaro, Arabella, Die Lustige Witwe, La 
Muette de Portici and, possibly, Les Contes d’Hoffmann. The new pro- 
ductions at Jena this year are Carmina Burana, Ein Nacht in Venedig., 
and possibly Schwanda; in addition Jena gets revised productions of 
works that were played at Weimar the previous season or, sometimes, the 
season before that. Thus Jena this year has a semi-new Fidelio, La Forza 
del Destino and Don Giovanni. (I cannot go into the repertory of plays 
but the list looks quite varied ; I should like to have seen their Pygmalion 
but it was on at Weimar the night I saw Fidelio at Jena). 

Scenically the two productions I saw were excellent. Hans-Martin 
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Perthel’s Fidelio set was massive and solid, and it served throughout the 
opera with additions or subtractions; Jochen Schube’s sets for Black- 
moor were also realistic and especially effective in the way that the mine 
came nearer to us as the six scenes proceeded until finally we were at 
the very pit-head. Musically, things were less impressive. There was not 
a single voice to write home about although there were three performers 
who played their parts very well; the rest were competent but undistin- 
guished. The production itself was always telling. This is perhaps another 
way of saying that the strong personality at Weimar is Karl Kayser, the 
Intendant, who is primarily concerned with the stage and not the music. 
The music director is Heinz Finger, a young and rather tepid personality. 
I was much more impressed with Hans Heinrich Schmitz, a young new- 
comer to Weimar, who conducted a Fidelio that had a terrific musical 
and spiritual impact and always made the right sort of sound even though 
the Staatskapelle is an indifferent body of players. 


Artists of every kind are in short supply in Eastern Germany and 
they must be hard put to it to stock their 66 opera-houses.* In the two 
performances I saw there was only one guest singer and that was the 
Florestan who came from nearby Leipzig. (Weimar has got a heldentenor 
but he is not highly thought of and his activities are now confined to one 
Tiefland a year!). The plethora of opera houses can still only astonish 
an Englishman. From Weimar there is Erfurt 15 miles to the west, Leipzig 
an hour’s journey to the east, and Halle a similar distance to the north. 


For her libretto Nancy Bush has put together several events con- 
nected with strikes for better conditions amongst the coalminers of Tyne- 
side and Wear in the early nineteenth century. ‘Trouble at the pithead’ 
scarcely sounds like operatic fodder, but the story works out well. There 
are three acts with two scenes in each, but at Weimar the Intendant 
thought it important to play the first four scenes together and the last two 
after an interval. In the first scene soldiers are hammering up the doors 
of the cottages and the evicted miners and their families lament the 
situation in a moving chorus based on a Northumbrian folk-tune. This 
is the only folk-tune used (originally called ‘Sair Fyel’d, Hinny’ and con- 
taining a remarkable melodic leap of a twelfth) but the intervals and lilt 
of Northumbrian music are woven naturally into the score in many 
places. Geordie and Sarah have a love-duet that has a real lyrical warmth 
and impulse. This is interrupted by the arrival of Geordie’s life-long 
friend Daniel, the leader of the strikers. Scene two begins with Jenny 
singing a song that is as fresh and natural as a folk-tune ; she is Daniel’s 
girl-friend but also the daughter of Fletcher, the colliery manager. Now if 
Bush were no more than a tub-thumper he would have made Fletcher just 
a boss; in fact he emerges as a wrong-headed but by no means unsym- 





* Ronald Crichton’s article in OPERA in December, 1955, gave the number 
of opera-houses in Western Germany as being over 50. The comparison 
between the West and East is interesting but I should warn readers that 
whereas Mr Crichton was four years in his sector, I was only a week in mine 
taking a swift look and collecting information. 
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pathetic character. This is a good part and it was well played in Weimar 
by Hanns-Herbert Schulz, a tall, extremely handsome young bass- 
baritone. The plot develops by Geordie giving way to love and joining 
the blackleg leadminers that Fletcher brings in to save his own skin 
against the wicked Masters of the mine (we never see them). But lots are 
drawn amongst the strikers to see who shall destroy the mine machinery. 
Daniel is chosen; he prevents Geordie from going down the mine by 
knocking him unconscious and then wrecks the all-important valves that 
make the mining-wheel go round. He is arrested by the soldiers and the 
opera ends in a chorus of resolution with the crowd determined to con- 
tinue the strike, to join Daniel in his fight, stand fast for rights, etc. 

I must confess that I was disappointed to some extent by Men of 
Blackmoor, for although it contains much first-rate and moving music it 
seems to me nothing like as good as War Tyler, in which there are many 
exciting choral scenes with broad climaxes contrasted with varied types of 
smaller ensembles. In Men of Blackmoor the smaller ensembles are not 
greatly varied in style, and the choral climaxes are too short-breathed so 
that the dramatic effect is not sustained. Again, sometimes the music 
does not underline the action. A point cgcurs at the end of the fifth scene 
where Daniel knocks Geordie out: nothing happens musically to suggest 
violence. 

Another flaw in the score is that the music of Daniel, the hero, is 
so would-be uplifting, so diatonic and man-of-the-people that he is rather 
a bore, and so is the chorus when it starts to echo his sentiments. The 
final chorus, for example, is neither a stirring call to action nor a satis- 
factory ending to the opera. I think that Bush needs a tune here that 
could be a fire-brand, like the celebrated “Va, pensiero’ in Nabucco; but 
his melody is merely resolute and banal. 


But there are many good things in the opera to admire. The whole 
of the first scene, up to Daniel's entry, is first-rate, quite the best in the 
work. The trio in which Geordie is persuaded by Fletcher and Sarah to 
join the blacklegs is a skilful operatic study in character and contrast. On 
the whole the moments of repose come off well; Bush’s intellectual bril- 
liance as a composer is now matched by a human warmth that makes the 
score glow with sympathy. Another quality it possesses is an over-all 
atmosphere, caused by his use of certain melodic fragments as generating 
power throughout ; he calls this method of procedure ‘thematic composi- 
tion’ and it is undeniably effective. The harmonic idiom stems to a great 
extent from John Ireland, but the chromaticism is kept strictly within 
bounds and is mainly confined to passing notes. Bush is fond of remote 
keys like B flat minor and E flat minor, and these lend a certain 
morbidezza to the texture. There are diversions in the form of a chorus 
in which the soldiers play pontoon, a comic drinking song from the 
leader of the blacklegs, and a little gem where the leadminer sings wearily) 
about the wheel he has to mind. Men of Blackmoor is very short (only 
just over two hours’ music) and I would guess that it would be improved 
if it were made longer. If the choruses could be lengthened, one or two 
points strengthened, and Daniel made more human, then it would make 
a good piece for Sadler’s Wells. 
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Stamp Collecting—Mostly Operatic 


In last month’s opeRA I was asked by Joan Cross to say something 
about the musical postage stamps that have been issued since the end of 
the war. These form by far the greater part of all stamps on this theme, 
though as readers saw last month, there were some important stamps 
issued in the 1920s and 1930s and during the war. 


In recent months, a number of other musical periodicals have devoted 
articles to this very subject, prompted mostly by the issue of stamps to 
celebrate the Mozart bicentenary; and for that very reason I do not 
propose to talk at length about those issues, nor have I selected any of 
the 1956 Mozart stamps for our illustrations, as they have been widely 
reproduced both in the musical and national press. 

One Mozart stamp, however, I would like to mention, one of the 
attractive set of six issued in Czechoslovakia last summer. It is the one 
that depicts Franz Dusek and his wife Johanna who was the creator of 
the role Donna Anna in Don Giovanni. Johanna Dusek and Emmy 
Destinn (see last month’s OPERA) are the only two singers whose portraits 
appear on a postage stamp. The Destinn stamp was naturally enough also 
issued in Czechoslovakia. It was one of three to commemorate the 
seventieth anniversary of the Prague National Theatre in 1953 (see No. 
22), the other two showed the exterior of the theatre and the famous 
Czech actor E. Vojan. Indeed Czechoslovakia has been particularly 
prolific in the number of musical stamps it has issued in the last decade. 
In 1949 the 150th anniversary of the birth of Smetana was commemor- 
ated by the issue of two stamps showing the composer against the back- 
ground of the National Theatre; in the same year the centenary of 
Chopin’s death was commemorated with two stamps showing the com- 
poser and the Warsaw Conservatory (though these hardly count as 
operatic stamps) ; in 1950 the centenary of the birth of Fibich, composer 
of many Czech operas, was duly celebrated; in 1951 the Prague Music 
Festival was marked by the issue of four stamps, two of Dvorak and two 
of Smetana; the 1952 Festival stamps were of Beethoven, and in the 
some year another native Czech composer was similarly honoured, Otakar 
Sevcik. In 1953 it was the turn of Janacek (No. 19); and ir 1954 Dvorak, 
Janacek and Smetana once again. 

It will be seen that anniversaries of births or deaths or of the foun- 


Opposite: Some opera composers on stamps 

(10) Beethoven; (11) Weber; (12) Lortzing; (13) Wolf; (14) Kienzl; 
(15) Smetana; (16) Tchaikovsky; (17) Rimsky-Korsakov mirrored 
against the background of the Bolshoi Theatre; (18) Strauss; (19) 
Janacek. With the exception of Nos. 15, 16 and 17 all these stcmps have 
been issued since the war and are discussed in the article. The Smetana 
stamp was issued in Bohemia and Moravia in 1944 on the sixtieth anni- 
versary of the composer's death ; the two Russian Stamps in 1940 and 
1944 respectively and were mentioned last month 
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dation of a theatre are used as excuses to issue the appropriate stamps. 
Composers are often included in sets devoted to ‘famous’ men; this is 
especially the case in France, where the stamps are generally issued to 
raise funds for a charity. In the case of Eastern European countries com- 
posers, theatres, etc., are considered good subjects for political propa- 
ganda 

In 1946 the Bucharest Philharmonic Orchestra was twenty-five years 
old, and to celebrate this event six stamps were issued, of which two bore 
the portrait of Georges Enesco. The following year Austria issued a set 
of stamps devoted to ‘Famous Austrians’, and included among them were 
Schubert and Bruckner. In the same year Poland commemorated Chopin, 
and Spain Manuel de Falla; while Bulgaria, in ar issue devoted to the 
public buildings in Sofia, had four stamps depicting the National Theatre 
or Opera House (No. 28). 

1948 was a lean year musically, though Italy commemorated the 
centenary of Donizetti's death by issuing the stamp that was reproduced 
last month. In 1949 Austria issued two stamps that can be called operatic 
by virtue of the fact that the compositions of the two composers thus 
honoured are played in continental opera houses—Johann Strauss and 
Karl Millécker, each of whom had died fifty years previously. Italy in 
the same year remembered the 200th anniversary of the birth of Cimarosa. 

In 1950 East and West Germany celebrated the two hundredth 
anniversary of Bach’s death with a special issue of stamps; Berlin, which 
has its own special stamps, issued two for the Berlin Philharmonic 
Orchestra. 

1951 was something of a bumper year. There were the Verdi stamps 
in Italy, one of which was reproduced last month. Austria remembered 
the tenth anniversary of the death of both Kienzl (No. 14), composer of 
Der Evangelimann, Der Kuhreigen and some lesser known operas, 
and of Joseph Lanner. Berlin celebrated the 100th anniversary of the 
death of Lortzing with a special stamp, and France the centenary of the 
birth of Vincent d'Indy, whom readers of OPERA need not be told was the 
composer of a number of operas including L’Etranger. The Bolshoi 
Theatre was 175 years old in 1951 and Russia issued two highly 
coloured and magnificent stamps to ceiebrate this occasion, one of the 
facades of the theatre, and the other showing the theatre and the portraits 
of Glinka, Tchaikovsky, Mussorgsky, Rimsky-Korsakov and Borodin. 

In 1952 the Handel Festival at Halle was honoured by the issue of 
three stamps in Eastern Germany depicting Handel (No. 44) Weber and 
Lortzing (11 and 12). The 125th anniversary of Beethoven’s death was 
commemorated in Western Germany (No. 10) and the 150th of the birth 





Opposite: A page of Opera Houses 

(20) The Linz Landestheater ; (21) the Vienna State Opera; (22) the 
National Theatre, Prague ; (23) the Berlin State Opera with its architect 
Knobelsdorff ; (24) the Old Staatstheater, Prague; (25) the Bolshoi 
Theatre ; (26) the City Theatre, Posen ; (27) the Palacio de Bellas Artes, 
Mexico ; (28) the National Theatre, Sofia 
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(44) Handel Festival, Halle, 1952; (45) 150th anniversary of death of 
Mozart, 1941 ; (46) Bartok commemoration stamp ; (47) Schubert 


of Bellini in Italy. Hungary issued a series of stamps showing famous 
buildings in Moscow, amongst which was a fine stamp of the Bolshoi 
Theatre (No. 25), a stamp of especial interest in these terrible days. 


1953, like 1951, was a good year musically on stamps. Austria issued 
a stamp for the 50th anniversary of the death of Hugo Wolf, composer 
of Der Corregidor (No. 13); East Germany one for the 25th anniversary 
of the death of Schubert; and Austria one for the 150th anniversary of 
the opening of the Linz Nationa! Theatre (No. 20). That year too saw 
the issue of the Destinn stamp already mentioned. Another opera house 
depicted on stamps in 1953 was the Berlin Staatsoper with its architect 
Knobelsdorff (No. 23). 


One of the most fascinating sets of stamps of 1953 was the Hun- 
garian Airmail set of native composers. This set of eight stamps had four 
of immediate operatic appeal: one of Goldmark with a scene from his 
opera Die Kénigin von Saba; one of the rather obscure composer Mihaly 
Mosonyi with a scene from his opera The Fair Ilonka; a third of Erkel, 
with a scene from Bank Ban; and the fourth of Kodaly with a scene 
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from Hary Janos. The other composers in this set are Liszt, Bartok and 
Janos Bihari. 

In the following year (1954) Berlin issued two commemorative 
stamps, one of Richard Strauss (No. 18) and one of Furtwangler (repro- 
duced last month). The centenary of Catalani’s birth was marked by Italy 
during this year. 

In 1955 the opening of the new Vienna State Opera was commem- 
orated on an Austrian stamp (No. 21) (there was a companion stamp of 
the Burgtheater) and the Deutsche Staatsoper in Berlin by a similar issue. 
The tenth anniversary of Bartok’s death was marked in Hungary by a 
special issue of three stamps (No. 46); there were also issues of stamps 
in Monaco and Russia honouring Schweitzer and Liadov respectively. 


1956 has seen the issue of stamps commemorating Mozart 
(Germany, Belgium and Czechoslovakia), and Schumann (East and 
West Germany—the former's issue had to be withdrawn as in error some 
bars of Schubert's Wanderers Nachtlied were printed on it!). France has 
issued stamps of Ravel and Lulli during the last few weeks. 


It will be seen that with the exception of Puccini most leading 
operatic composers have been honoured in one way or another on postage 
stamps. Many opera houses are also illustrated ; we have two singers and 
a conductor. Closely allied to these stamps are those depicting writers 
and poets, many of whom have supplied the subjects of operas (Schiller, 
D’Annuzzio, Cervantes, Beaumarchais, Pushkin, Shakespeare are a few 
that immediately spring to mind). 


The individual collector must decide for himself how he will arrange 
his musical and/or operatic stamps. He may group his composers together 
in chronological order, or perhaps according to schools of composition ; 
he may place his stamps of Schiller and Shakespeare with Verdi, those of 
Beaumarchais with Mozart and Rossini. The possibilities are limitless ; 
and as Joan Cross and I have both discovered, once one begins on this 
fascinating and absorbing hobby it is difficult to find any free evenings 
other than those which one spends at Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells. 

H.D.R. 





Muriel Smith, whose picture appears on our cover and who inade her 
Covent Garden début in the title role of Carmen on December 17, was born 
in New York. She received her musical education at the Curtis Institute where 
she studied voice with Elisabeth Schumann. When she was only nineteen she 
was invited by Billy Rose to create the title role in Carmen Jones in its 
Broadway production. She sang in this production from 1943-47. In 1948 she 
made her New York operatic début as Carmen. In 1949 she came to London 
and has appeared at Drury Lane in both South Pacific and The King and I. 
She has appeared in the film Moulin Rouge and given poetry readings on 
the B.B.C. Third Programme. In June, 1955, she gave her first Wigmore Hall 
recital and has appeared in classical programmes in the provinces. In Novem- 
ber she sang in one of the Sunday evening concerts at the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Further appearances in Carmen at Covent Garden are scheduled for 
December 31, January 5, 8, 11, 16, 24. 
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The Chicago Season, 1956 
By Howard Talley 


Now that the Chicago Lyric Opera season is over let us take stock 
of its strengths and weaknesses. The company is one of fully professional 
calibre in its artistic personnel and in its production staff. It has a good 
orchestra as opera orchestras go, though weak in the number of strings 
for such a large place as the Civic Opera House. It has a corps of com- 
petent conductors, the most eminent of whom, Dimitri Mitropoulos, 
directed La Fanciulla del West. Its strong roster of singers was weakened 
by the loss to the Metropolitan of Maria Callas and by the absence 
through illness of Anita Cerquetti, but it could boast of having some of 
the world’s leading sopranos, mezzos, tenors, baritones and basses, with 
a group of dependable comprimarii second to none. Its corps de ballet, 
in the capable hands of Ruth Page, is good without being outstanding ; 
its chorus, when in full strength, more than adequate in sound and fluid 
in motion, with few of those overstuffed ‘ladies’ and blue-jowled ‘gentle- 
men’ too often seen in older companies. 

The production and technical staffs are knowing and resourceful, 
making the best of sets that were fresh and imposing in the nineteen- 
twenties. Only in the lighting department was there some lack of technical 
adroitness and imagination; spots did not always find their targets on 
cue, nor could the lighting at times camouflage the faded backgrounds in 
some of the older sets. 

The one outstanding weakness—if weakness it be—is the limited 
budget with which the company must operate, though it must be under- 
stood that there was no obvious skimping. At the end of the final per- 
formance (it was the third Barbiere) Carol Fox, general manager, reported 
that the gross takings for the season’s 25 performances amounted to 
$449,349, an increase over last year’s $428,426 for the same number of 
performances. It is estimated that the deficit, including last year’s 
$100,000, will total $300,000. This lamentable condition should not be 
construed as a weakness of the company. Even 100 per cent capacity 
audiences would not meet the expense of producing first-rate opera ; the 
difference between income and expenditure must be met by donations from 
public-spirited citizens, business corporations and philanthropic founda- 
tions. Fortunately the interest and business know-how of Lyric Opera’s 
board of directors and the enthusiasm of opera lovers in Chicago promise 
some measure of success in wiping out or reducing the present indebted- 
ness. 

Another element of weakness must be mentioned: the lack of a 
resident production staff and artistic director, and of a permanent opera 
orchestra with at least one conductor who would begin rehearsals well 
before the beginning of the season. There is a resident chorus, but even 
this group does not have intensive training until shortly before the first 
performance. 

Aside from the opening Puccini opera there were no new or venture- 
some productions, save a partly new scenic and costumed investiture of 
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La Traviata, and a lavish production of La Forza del Destino; no 
novelties such as Lord Byron’s Love-Letter and Monteverdi's IJ/ Ballo 
delle Ingrate that added such a fillip of interest to the 1955 season. How- 
ever, the Lyric made a courageous try at German opera with Die 
Walkiire and Salome, neither of which quite came off though each had its 
individual excellences. 

A few productions aroused currents of excitement and enthusiasm in 
the house—Tosca and Forza, for instance, each headed by the opulent- 
voiced Renata Tebaldi. Others varied from good to better than mediocre ; 
none was downright bad. 

The five-week subscription series began with Andrea Chénier with 
Eleanor Steber, Mario del Monaco and Tito Gobbi in the principal roles. 
Emerson Buckley, on leave from the New York City Opera, conducted 
with more force than discretion (‘love that brass!*). Miss Steber, in the 
performance I heard, sang heroically over the after-effects of a cold; she 
was especially poignant and moving in ‘La mamma morta’. In the closing 
duet she and Mr Del Monaco sang with all the stops out, achieving a 
stunning impact that brought down the house. Tito Gobbi’s Gérard was 
equally telling in vocal delivery and in action. Fine portrayals were given 
by Mariano Caruso as the spy, by Andrew Foldi as the attorney-general, 
and by Eunice Alberts as the old woman, Madelon. 

The second Italian opera of the subscription series, // Trovatore, 
suffered from the absence of Miss Cerquetti. Herva Nelli substituted for 
her in the first performance, Gertrude Ribla in the second. I did not hear 
Miss Ribla, but she must have been better dramatically, if not vocally. 
than Miss Nelli. The opera could not get off the ground (though it 
boasted a stellar cast in the persons of Jussi Bjérling and Ettore Bas- 
tianini) except when Claramae Turner, as Azucena, was on stage. Miss 
Turner sang and acted up to the hilt; she justly earned the greatest 
ovation of the evening. It was a pleasure to hear William Wilderman’s 
Ferrando; Trovatore lovers well know how deadly dull the first scene 
can be without a fine bass voice to give it force and meaning. Mr Bjérling 
surprised us all by appearing thirty pounds lighter and seemingly ten 
years younger than last year. There was no impairment in vocal quality 
though some of the force and warmth of former years was lacking. 
Bruno Bartoletti conducted a well-paced performance. 

We were led to expect a new setting for La Traviata imported from 
Italy. It turned out to be little more than a collection of scrim curtains 
behind which some of the old Chicago odds and ends could be espied. 
With the aid of clever lighting the effect was not as bad as might be 
expected. Ruth Page introduced a novel feature in the first act by mixing 
members of the corps de ballet with the “guests”. Though incongruous at 
times the dancing figures in the background provided a graceful and 
effective foil to the two lovers front stage. 

Miss Steber was physically too robust to suggest in appearance the 
consumptive heroine. Despite this handicap and some fussy-looking gowns 
she gave as fine a performance of ‘Addio del passato’ and the following 
duet with Alfredo as can be heard today. Mr Simoneau’s tenor was too 
light for Alfredo. though when opportunity offered he delivered some 
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exquisite bits of bel canto. Mr Bastianini was a disappointment as the 
elder Germont. Stilted in action, he did not respond to the emotional 
situation in the second act with the sympathy and tenderness it demands. 
He emphasized the unfortunate sing-song rhythm of ‘Di Provenza il mar’ 
more than was necessary. Mr Bartoletti conducted conscientiously but 
ineffectively, except in the preludes to Acts | and 4. 

We will digress for a moment from Italian opera to discuss the two 
German works, Die Walkiire and Salome. Long absent from the Chicago 
stage, the former failed to come up to expectations. In the first act Inge 
Borkh as Sieglinde and Ludwig Suthaus as Siegmund did not succeed in 
creating sympathy for the hapless pair. The role of Sieglinde does not 
lie well in Miss Borkh’s voice; it demands too much from her lower 
register which is relatively weak and lacking in warmth and colour. Mr 
Suthaus barked through most of the act but atoned later by singing his 
farewell to the sleeping Sieglinde near the close of Act 2 with a more 
relaxed and moving effect. Mr Wilderman sang Hunding as well as I 
have ever heard it sung, and in stature and bearing he was a magnificent 
Wagnerian figure. 

Act 2 introduced a newcomer to Chicago, Birgit Nilsson as Briinn- 
hilde. Here was a young singer, slender, with a firm, evenly-scaled voice 
which cut through the orchestral texture with no effort and which never 
sounded forced or unpleasant in its high register, even in the scene 
between Briinnhilde and her sister Valkyries in the third act. The voice 
has not reached its full potential as yet, but it is too well-placed not to 
do so. Paul Schéffler did not seem vocally too happy as Wotan. He 
lacked the dramatic timbre to project with complete assurance. The ‘O 
heilige Schmach!*, directly after the scene with Fricka, was woefully 
weak, particularly in the orchestra. Georg Solti, who conducted, may have 
dampened the orchestra here for Mr Schéffler’s sake, but he could not 
be forgiven for making the barbarous cut in Wotan’s soliloquy which 
included the omission of ‘Das Ende!’. In this act Miss Turner scored with 
the audience with her dignified performance as Fricka. 

The third act was by far the best, though here Mr Solti hurried the 
tempo of the /angsam portion of the ‘Abschied’, thereby losing much of 
its impressiveness. The closing fire scene exercised its wonted magic, 
especially on those members of the younger generation who were seeing 
it for the first time. 

The lighting and staging of Salome were splendid; so were the 
acting and singing of some of the principals and the singers of subordi- 
nate roles, particularly the fuguing fussing of the five Jews. Ramon Vinay 
and Martha Lipton were visually and vocally convincing as Herod and 
Herodias respectively, giving to their roles the right note of decadence. 
Alexander Welitsch was not so convincing in appearance but was vocally 
adequate as Jochanaan. Miss Borkh, as Salome, made an_ ineffective 
entrance dressed like a socialite doing the town. She was not always 
audible until she got above the stave, where her gleaming soprano 
exerted its full effect. Her blonde and healthy presence did not suggest the 
degenerate daughter of Herodias; her dance was more gymnastic than 
orgiastic. Her singing of the final scene was good—exciting, at times— 
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but less compelling visually. Mr Solti conducted for the most part so 
fast that even a quick and knowing ear could not catch the iridescent 
glints of this fascinating score. He should remember that a vast audi- 
torium demands more expansive tempos than one of smaller dimensions. 

Renata Tebaldi gave the season quite a lift in her appearances in 
Tosca, La Forza del Destino, and La Bohéme. In Tosca she shared 
honours with Mr Bjérling, Mr Gobbi, and with the conductor, Bartoletti. 
In the second act Mr Gobbi won critical approval for his restrained, 
suave, yet malevolent Scarpia. Carlo Badioli deserved commendation for 
his crusty, lovable Sacristan. 

The Lyric Opera threw its full resources into the production of 
Forza, with a cast including Miss Tebaldi as Leonora, Giulietta Simionato 
as Preziosilla, Richard Tucker as Alvaro, Ettore Bastianini as Carlo, 
Nicola Rossi-Lemeni as Padre Guardiano, and Carlo Badioli as Fra 
Melitone, with Georg Solti conducting. This was a performance to be 
remembered and treasured. Mr Solti redeemed himself by his judicious 
choice of tempi and by his ability to keep the huge choral ensembles 
together. All of the principals sang with fervour and good taste, topped 
by the queenly presence and magnificent singing of Miss Tebaldi. Mr 
Rossi-Lemeni was a sympathetic and imposing but not always audible 
Padre Guardiano. Miss Simionato led the soldiers in a spirited ‘Rataplan’. 
Only in the interminable exchange between tenor and baritone in Act 3 
did the opera seem to drag. 

La Bohéme was the third Tebaldi vehicle. Miss Tebaldi has deepened 
her interpretation of Mimi since last year; her restraint and sensitivity 
brought to mind the hitherto unapproachable Mimi of Lucrezia Bori. 
Barry Morell, from the San Francisco and the New York City Opera 
companies, substituted in the part of Rudolfo for Mr Bjérling, who was 
indisposed. His tenor, though light and not always heard above the 
orchestra, was pleasant and ably handled. He was engaging and un- 
assuming in manner; he undoubtedly pleased those who prefer their 
Rodolfos to be young, handsome, and indigent. Mr Bastianini, also young 
and handsome, was a most credible Marcello. His by-play with Musetta 
in Act 2 and his stepping in time to the piquant music in Act 4 following 
Colline’s ‘Si sgombrino le sale!’ testified to his awareness of details outside 
his own part. The other two members of the quartet, Miroslav Cangolovic 
(Colline) and Henri Noel (Schaunard), acquitted themselves well in their 
respective characterizations. So also did Carlo Badioli in the two roles of 
Benoit and Alcindoro. Dolores Wilson was a pert and, alas!, shrill 
Musetta, as Musettas are wont to be—we wish they wouldn't. 

Rossini’s // Barbiere di Siviglia had the following cast: Miss 
Simionato as Rosina, Mr Simoneau as Almaviva, Mr Gobbi as Figaro, 
Mr Badioli as Bartolo, Mr Rossi-Lemeni as Basilio, and Miss Alberts as 
Berta. Emerson Buckley conducted ; William Wymetal was in charge of 
the staging—he had also been responsible for Bohéme and Don Giovanni 
—and Simoneau contributed the finest singing of the evening. The 
latter's coloratura singing outshone that of Miss Simionato. The 
emphasis on low comedy cheapened and coarsened the production and 
began to pall by the time the third act came around. 
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The ‘calling-card’ production of Don Giovanni of 1953 was sadly 
frayed in this year’s version. Gone were the vocal opulence and purity 
of ensemble singing that distinguished the original production. The three 
ladies were sung by Eleanor Steber as Donna Anna, Gloria Lind as 
Donna Elvira (replacing the ailing Anita Cerquetti), and Dolores Wilson 
as Zerlina. They were outclassed by the three gentlemen: Nicola Rossi- 
Lemeni as the Don, Fernando Corena as Leporello, and Leopold 
Simoneau as Don Ottavio. Paul Schéffler, particularly in the supper scene, 
was a tired-voiced Commendatore. Andrew Foldi sang the role of Masetto 
commendably and sensibly refrained from emphasizing its low-comedy 
aspects. Mr Solti conducted for the most part at too swift a pace ; he was 
not entirely successful in producing a fine-grained tone from the orchestra. 
For one who remembered the Ponselle-Rethberg-Fleischer-Pinza-Gigli 
cast, with Serafin conducting, at the Metropolitan in the Twenties, this 
was not a performance to be treasured. 

So ended the 1956 season, lacking the glitter and excitement of the 
1955 season, but having its own points of interest—more performances by 
Tebaldi and Steber, an imaginative and resourceful stage-manager in Aldo 
Vassallo, better casting, especially in the lesser roles, more sustained 
audience support. Considering what the company went through in the 
earlier months of this year, it made a most commendable showing. It 
deserves and should receive more widespread support in the years to 
come. 





Summer Festivals, 1957 


Bayreuth. It has been announced that Wolfgang Sawallisch will conduct 
the new production of Tristan und Isolde next summer. Hans Knappertsbusch 
will conduct both Ring cycles and two performances of Parsifal, and André 
Cluytens Meistersinger and two Parsifals. Josef Keilberth is not returning. 

Edinburgh International Festival, 1957. A Festival Season of Italian 
Opera will be presented by La Scala, Milan. The four productions will be 
from the repertory of La Piccola Scala. The operas to be given will be /l 
Matrimonio Segreto, La Sonnambula, Don Pasquale and a double-bill of operas 
by Menotti—The Medium and Amahl and the Night Visitors. Of these, La 
Sonnambula has not been seen in Britain for many years, while Menotti’s 
works will be receiving their first full stage performances in Britain. 

‘La Piccola Scala’ is the name given to the small theatre attached to the 
Teatro alla Scala. The company of La Scala performs in both theatres, and 
is indeed the same company, but La Piccola Scala is used for operas requiring 
small resources. The productions to be seen can therefore be accommodated 
comfortably on the stage of the King’s Theatre. 

The company will include the conductors Nino Sanzogno and Antonino 
Votto; the producers Giorgio Strehler, Luchino Visconti and Franco Zeffirelli; 
while it is expected that Maria Callas will take the title role in La Sonnambula. 

The last visit of La Scala to the Festival was in 1950 when the Orchestra 
and Chorus gave a series of concerts under Victor de Sabata and Guido 
Cantelli. The latter was to have come to Edinburgh on this occasion also. 

Glyndebourne. The 1957 Festival will last from June 11 until August 13. 
The works to be heard will probably be Falstaff, L’Italiana in Algeri, Le 
Comte Ory, Die Zauberfléte, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail, and Der Schaus- 
gieldiveksor, which will be given in the same programme as Ariadne auf 

axos. 

Wiesbaden. During the May Festival Hindemith will conduct performances 
of his Mathis der Maler. 
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News 


America 


New York. The Metropolitan Opera opened its 1956-57 season—extended 
to 24 weeks from the 22 customary in recent years—on October 29, with 
Maria Callas at long last making her New York début in a revival of Norma, 
an event that before the fact aroused a great deal of excitement, and, after it, 
extremely mixed reactions that have resulted in some extraordinary (for New 
York, at any rate) audience behaviour. 

All fall the recording-converted Callas acolytes hoarded energies and 
dollars towards a suitably fervent reception, while admirers of Renata Tebaldi 
and/or Zinka Milanov hoarded theirs towards—whatever. And Miss Callas 
arrived in great style, under the escort of a new poodle and Sig. Meneghini, 
who stood by while she commented with disdain on the ‘boring’ lawsuit she 
faces for alleged breach of a managerial contract signed under counter- 
alleged duress in the dear, past days of her uncelebrity—a suit that has led 
to a court order attaching any assets she has or may acquire in New York. It 
was all very exciting, and certainly did no harm at the box office. The opening 
Norma sold out, at astronomical house-benefit prices, with regular subscribers 
claiming all seats on precedence and leaving the acolytes te scrounge for 
places in the standing-room queue, which formed even earlier than usual. 

Thus the season, and Miss Callas, opened to an audience even more posh 
than the average for seasonal initiations at the Metropolitan; one said to have 
been notably quieter and more intent than common, but not one predeter- 
mined to build ovations. None the less, at the end there was a demonstration 
sufficiently long, and almost loud enough, to lead to a break (on whose 
volition is not quite clear) of the standing Metropolitan rule, in force since 
partisan troubles in the past few seasons, forbidding solo curtain calls. So far, so 
good. The daily press reaction was less than ecstatic. With few exceptions, 
there were fairly strong critical reservations about the sound of the voice- 
strong enough in many instances to vitiate the praise offered on other aspects. 
The occasion was no fiasco, but certainly no triumph comparable to the 
Callas-can-do-no-wrong carnival set off by her American début in Chicago 
two years ago, in the same opera. 

To some degree, the ‘yes-but’ response may have been a New York 
reaction to an overdose of Callas publicity. But if this element entered in, 
later performances did little to cancel its effect. Although the enthusiasts kept 
the applause level high, the singing itself confirmed a good many of the other- 
soprano loyalists in their worst expectations, until at one repeat a sniper in the 
upper reaches of the stage-left side of the house punctuated a curtain call by 
heaving a small collection of vegetables onto the stage—waiting timidly, how- 
ever, until Miss Callas was on her way back through the call curtains. No 
one seems to remember any such incident in earlier history at the Metropoli- 
tan, and all sorts of theories have been advanced to explain it. However, 
vegetables have to be bought outside opera houses, and the most reasonable 
theory is that some zealot of a competitive singer plotted the deed, proving 
mainly that there are juveniles, however delinquent, capable of going to 
negative extremes in proving partisan loyalties. Now, perhaps, one will cast a 
powder puff at Zinka Milanov, and the war will be on. 

By the fourth Norma, Miss Callas (it is said by reliable non-officials 
about the house) had worked considerable improvements on her early form, 
but what was to be heard came far short of her best, or even average, singing. 
If voices could be assessed mathematically, I would say that she was a good 
25 or 30 per cent below her effectiveness of two seasons past; and although 
the externals of her acting were familiar their impact attenuated proportionally. 
She seemed to have reduced her weight still further, so that now the impression 
was of a drawn, nervous woman rather than of a svelte, supremely confident 
one. She began, as she has done before, with a ‘Casta diva’ that was not in 
focus, however well phrased by intention. and failed to free up for the 
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Robert Lackenbach 


Opera at San Francisco 


Above: Katherine Hilgenberk (Innkeeper) and Richard Lewis (Dimitri) 
in ‘Boris Godunov’; below, Nell Rankin (Dorabella) and Elisabeth 
Schwarzkopf (Fiordiligi) in ‘Cosi fan tutte’. Reports appeared last month. 








cabaletta—usual enough preliminaries to something much finer. Yet there was 

a difference, and it continued so through the duets with Adalgisa. Apart from 
its bottled-up moments, the voice lacked body in the middle; and, apart from 
being familiarly astringent, the top notes were in the main thin and unimpres- 
sive. It was as if she were reluctant to put the pressure on except when there 
was no choice, and then she tended to miss pitches instead of merely shading 
them, especially at the top. Her compromises were prevailingly vocal rather 
than musical, and much of the phrasing was as marvellously musical as always 
in design and shading within a reduced dynamic frame, save for an unfamiliar 
eagerness to chop off the long notes in a line. But when it was a matter of 
full-scale attack on difficult fioriture, the patent chanciness of the enterprise 
kept her from sweeping the audience along—except, perhaps, to help worry 
about the outcome, which in the Cs after ‘Ah! non tremare’ was catastrophic. 
Only in the last act did she do herself anything like justice—‘/n mia man’ was 
tremendous, and she sang much better from there on—but the most apposite 
reaction seemed to be regret that her first impression on New York had to 
be made under such strain. Musically, and in general artistry, the Callas 
Norma was far superior to those sung recently by Zinka Milanov, but still 
and all not really even good, let alone anything of an order to compel sub- 
mission. Working into more representative voice, Miss Callas has also sung in 
Tosca, with her final appearances for the season to come in Lucia di 
Lammermoor. 

As Adalgisa, Fedora Barbieri was an improvement over the most recent 
of local Irminsul virgins, Blanche Thebom, but no improvement over herself 
as of the one Milanov performance she sang, and not in the same class with 
Giulietta Simionato. Not a slender woman before, she has got quite round and 
jowly, and her voice seems to have taken on weight, too, so that instead of 
sounding vastly mellow it sounds dark and thick, deficient in point and 
mobility. Accurate enough, she sang with monotonously heavy accents and 
worked hard for upper tones, but was at least a well-routined and legitimately 
Italian element. Like her, Mario del Monaco was returning after an absence. 
His first Pollione here was just about as might have been expected: he looked 
well, gestured decisively, and sang with vigour—if, to put it mildly, without 
any special affinity for Bellini cantilena, and with an increasingly baritonal 
timbre in the middle voice. As Oroveso, Cesare Siepi sang in a full, rather 
mushy tone and projected almost nothing of even lay-figure dramatic meaning. 
James McCracken sang loudly enough as Flavio to seem proper in the Roman 
company he kept, but Maria Leone was just barely audible as Clotilde. With 
two special-case principals, Fausto Cleva set tempi that were more accom- 
modating than convinced (rehearsals had been delegated to the more com- 
plaisant Pietro Cimara), and the reading was both uncharacteristic and not 
very well-knit. In later cast changes, Kurt Baum and Nicola Moscona sang 
Pollione and Oroveso. The 1953 Charles Elson settings were as before—lots 
of incredible trees, an enormous moon that obligingly turned dirty red, a 
stagily useful rock-pile for choral Gallic, and a fair enough cleft-clitf home 
for the Norma family. Dino Yannopoulos’s staging, modified in detail, was 
again over-busy in crowd scenes; elsewhere—well what does one do with 
Norma? 

After making her début in Aida (variably reported, but a public success), 
Antonietta Stella took over the second performance as Leonora in // Trovatore 
after Zinka Milanov had sung the first and then (presumably) gone into vigil 
for the high Cs in Ernani. Here, too, Miss Stella had a warmly enthusiastic 
audience reception, one that (even though partly clacaue-initiated) left no 
question as to her popular success. And at her best she merited it. Although 
not huge, her voice turned out to be considerably fuller in impact than most 
people had expected from recordings, and notably clear and well-pointed most 
of the time. She was a handsome figure onstage, and moved well, although 
sometimes too much and without good motivation, and sang with very good 
enunciation except when she chewed vowels in the arias. At her best in 
straight-away forte singing of unproblematic line, she did less than well in the 
convent and Castellor scenes, but beautifully at the end of the opera. Other- 
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wise she was quite impressive aside from some white, flickery upper-tones— 
as the held G on ‘ciel’ in “Tacea la notte’, the A flat at the end of ‘Di tale 
amor’, and the cadenza B flat before ‘D’amor sul’ ali rosee’, all more eyebrow- 
lifting than downright bad. And, vis-d-vis Metropolitan Leonoras, she had the 
relative distinction of singing cabaletta sections up to tempo and full out-— 
quite a treat, even when the passage-work was only approximate. All she 
really lacked was the ability to transmute flair into controlled emotional com- 
munication. 

A last-minute addition to the roster, Carlo Bergonzi had made his début 
in Aida, too, and moved on to sing Manrico. The voice is more lyric (with 
some tones remindful of its original baritone placement) than it is properly 
dramatic, but he used it quite well, towards intelligent ends, and in these 
terms coped quite well vocally, but without ever creating any visual illusion. 
The serenade was good; ‘Ah, si ben mio’ really very attractive, with a lovely 
small trill (who else observes the marking?) on the Cs; and even ‘Di quella 
pira’, taken down, effective in spite of some variable intonation. All told, he 
seemed a very useful singer. 

As in Norma, Fedora Barbieri was in weighty voice, and grinding down 
equally on all the initial accents in ‘Stride la vampa’ is no satisfactory substi- 
tute for singing it as written. Yet she always had a certain personal force— 
even after she drove herself so hard in the first go at ‘Deh, rallentate’ that the 
second fell slack. Robert Merrill, as Di Luna, had corrected some habitual 
mistakes and replaced them with fresh ones; otherwise, he sounded quite 
splendid and only at intervals really made hash of the textual sense. After 
overblowing his voice into a bad wobble in his racconto, Nicola Moscona was 
first-class as Ferrando. It is mysterious why Max Rudolf, as assistant manager, 
assigned Max Rudolf, as conductor, to // Trovatore; but he did. The results 
were not outright bad, but the reading had little spirit, and ensemble went to 
pot in the convent scene and was allowed to stay there too long to be ignored. 

The opening bill for 1957-58 has been announced: new production, and 
the first performance at the Metropolitan since 1920-21, of Eugene Onegin, 
to be sung in English and conducted by Dimitri Mitropoulos, and (it is hoped) 
staged by Peter Brook, with Lucine Amara as Tatiana; Richard Tucker, 
Lenski; George London, Onegin; and Giorgio Tozzi, Gremin. The date: 
October 28. James Hinton, Jr. 

New York. A concert version of Handel’s Giulio Cesare was given recently 
at the Town Hall by the American Opera Society, under the musical direction 
of Arnold Gamson. Cesare Siepi sang the title role, Leontyne Price the part of 
Cleopatra, Russell Oberlin (counter tenor) and Florence Kopleff were 
Sextus and Cornelia, and Louis Sgarro was Ptolemy. 

In the same auditorium Thomas Scherman and the Little Orchestra Society 
gave a concert performance of Granados’s Goyescas with Pilar Lorengar 
making her American début as Rosaria. Mignon Dunn sang Pepa, Davis 
Cunningham Fernando and Martial Singher Paquiro. 

At Carnegie Hall Clarence Cameron White’s Haitian opera Ouanga, which 
had its New York premiére last spring, was again heard during the autumn. 
Carol Brice sang Mougali and Henri Elkan conducted. 

At the Brooklyn Academy of Music the Long Island Opera Company 
recently gave performances of La Traviata with Dolores Mari, Eddy Ruhl and 
Calvin Marsh: Salvatore dell’Isola was the conductor. This was followed by 
La Bohéme with Josephine Asaro, Josephine Guido, and Coristanzo Gero; 
conductor Constantino Callinicos. Also at the Academy, the Fujiwara Opera 
Company from Tokyo gave performances of Madama Butterfly and The 
Mikado. Masako Toda sang Cio-Cio-San, Kiyoko Maruyama was Suzuki; two 
American artists, Talmadge Russell and Edwin Dunning, sang the parts of 
Pinkerton and Sharpless. 

New Orleans. Owing to a financial crisis the scheduled productions by the 
New Orleans Opera Association of Turandot and Die Walkiire have been 
cancelled and the opening production, Madama Butterfly, on November 8 and 
10, was given a month later than originally planned. Maria di Gerlando sang 
Cio-Cio-San, Margaret Rogero Suzuki, André Turp Pinkerton and Cesare 
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Bardelli Sharpless. Renato Cellini was the conductor and Armando Agnini the 
producer. The Experimental Opera Theatre of America with the same con- 
ductor and producer has presented performances of Tosca, Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci 

Philadelphia. A performance of La Gioconda by the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company opened the 1956-7 season on October 11. Herva Nelli sang 
the title role, Claramae Turner was Laura, Sandra Warefield La Cieca, Kurt 
Baum Enzo, Frank Valentino Barnaba and Louis Sgarro Alvise. Carlo 
Moresco was the conductor, and the famous ballet sequence ‘The Dance of the 
Hours’ was directed by Anthony Tudor. Four days later the NBC Opera 
Company performed Figaro in English under the direction of Peter Herman 
Adler, with Phyllis Curtin as the Countess, Adelaide Bishop as Susanna, 
Frances Bible as Cherubino, Walter Cassel as the Count and Ralph Herbert 
as Figaro. 


Washington. Gian-Carlo Menotti may have found a new direction, not 
only for himself but for opera. His latest theatre work, The Unicorn, the 
Gorgon, and the Manticore, subtitled ‘The Three Sundays of a Poet’, is a 
madrigal opera, mimed by dancers to the accompaniment of a small chorus 
and nine instrumentalists in the pit. It was performed for the first time on 
October 21 in the privately endowed Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge Auditorium 
of the Library of Congress (the closest thing we have in America correspond- 
ing to a ‘court’ theatre) as culminating event of the twelfth annual chamber 
music festival under the auspices of the Coolidge Foundation, which com- 
missioned the opera. 

The Unicorn, the Gorgon, and the Manticore tells the story of a 
mysterious ‘Man in the Castle’, the poet, who is seen leading in turn each of 
the three fabled creatures of the opera's title. It is a dazzling satire of social 
conformity. In the hands of ordinary men the element of originality, of 
following one’s own creative inclination, gives way to fashion, with its 
accompanying features of conspicuous consumption and envy. It isn’t long 
before *... every respectable couple is seen promenading with its own 
Unicorn’. This, however, is only the beginning of a cycle, for: 

‘My Unicorn, my Unicorn, 

No younger one could take his place. 
Besides, they have grown too commonplace. 
The Mayor's wife has one. 

So does the Doctor's wife. 

Now that my Unicorn is gone, 

I want a Gorgon.” 

And so it goes, the poet having, in the meantime, been seen promenading 
a gorgon. 

Orazio Vecchi’s late sixteenth century L’Amfiparnasso is its forebearer 
in manner of presentation. Certain works by Orff and Strawinsky point in the 
same direction, but if Menotti is following a trend, he has advanced one step 
further, wedding the earlier influences with a tendency in current American 
theatre writing to reflect, if not directly criticize, our culture (echoes of Verdi, 
as well as of Mozart's Figaro). The score captures the essence of the traditional 
madrigal in a wonderful way. Yet it is somehow thoroughly contemporary, 
especially in the ‘modern’ sound of the instrumentation. Thus, while calling 
forth echoes of an archaic form, it has been conceived for today’s listener. 
Howard Taubman of the New York Times writes: ‘The music has an antique 
flavor, seasoned ever so gently with modern spice. The composer follows the 
forms of the old madrigals without pretension. The results are evocative of 
another era, and when a traditional cadence is used for words with a contem- 
porary point, it gives unexpected delight.’ Paul Callaway directed the Chamber 
Chorus of Washington and instrumentalists from the National Symphony 
Orchestra. 

Costumes suggesting medieval dress contributed to an illusion of antique 
charm. The cast performed amid surroundings of the utmost simplicity, before 
the cream coloured wood panels which form the permanent back wall of the 
stage. Actual dancers impersonated the unicorn, the gorgon and the manticore 
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of the poet’s fancy, whereas the corresponding ‘pets’ adopted by ‘every 
respectable couple’ consisted of small heads (of excellent workmanship) 
mounted on sticks. 

An intimate, 40-minute work, the Unicorn will adapt itself well to tele- 
vision performance and possibly to Aldeburgh, the Piccola Scala, or various 
studio-type theatres in Germany such as Munich’s Kammerspiele, not to 
mention America’s better opera workshops. Stewart R. Manville 


. 
Austria 

Vienna. The best that can be said of the Staatsoper’s depressing autumn 
season is that the general standard of performances is even worse than during 
the Karl Bohm crisis, which was said to be an all-time low. The artistic 
climate has reached permanent sub-zero temperatures. The keynote is dull 
mediocrity. It has become difficult to sit through an entire performance; on 
three evenings I saw three gentlemen in my vicinity fall asleep. The Wiener 
Philharmoniker are travelling in America—contracts for a six-weeks tournée 
were drawn up years ago by the Austrian government—and now defeat has 
spread from the stage to the orchestra pit. The last-ditch substitutes carry on 
with more courage than ability. Some nights one isn’t sure which is worse; 
the notes that the musicians played or the ones they missed. 

In such a situation only a strong leader could rally what is !eft of Vienna’s 
valiant musical forces; but at this writing (late in November) the artistic 
director, Herbert von Karajan, has not yet been seen at the Staatsoper where 
he has been artistic director since September 1. Unfortunately, an opera house 
cannot be run by long-distance telephone and radiograms. On page 489 of 
the August OPERA, 1956, we reported on Karajan’s promises for the current 
season, made in an optimistic mood at a press conference. Karajan promised 
to invite ‘the world’s leading opera conductors’ to conduct ‘at least 200 nights 
every season’. He'd better hurry up. Over a hundred nights have gone and 
what have we got? This week, Heinrich Hollreiser conducts six nights out of 
seven. By no charitable stretch of imagination can Herr Hollreiser be called 
one of the world’s great opera conductors. 

The ensemble is non-existent and co-operation between stage and orchestra 
has ceased. Prominent German singers (Rysanek, Windgassen, Wissmann) 
appear for one-night stands, rehearse little, make wrong exits and are often 
visibly bewildered; but no one seems to care any more. The sold-out house 
listens breathlessly to pedestrian nerformances of Zauberfléte, Tosca, Bohéme, 
and Aida. There are several claques now, but they often applaud too early or 
too late and sometimes they applaud the wrong singer! Somehow there is a 
good performance once in a while, created out of a superhuman effort, guilty 
conscience and luck. Rudolf Moralt conducted two inspired Fidelio perform- 
ances with Leonie and Lotte Rysanek and Windgassen. Meinhard von Zallinger 
came back for a good performance of Die Meistersinger (with Windgassen, 
Béhme, Kunz, Hurshell, Traute Richter and Jean Madeira). Miss Madeira 
acted under the impression that the prize-song was dedicated to her. Her high 
notes are apt to be shrill, but the applause is always terrific. 

It's rather depressing, but no one seems to care any more; and after all, 
there are more important problems in Vienna today than the invisible opera 
director. A prominent critic privately and unhappily said the other night, ‘If 
we won't have even Karajan, whom are we going to get?’ I reminded him that 
we don’t exactly ‘have’ Karajan. ‘It’s still better not to have him than to have 
no one at all,’ said the unhappy critic. End of conversation. 

In marked contrast to the Staatsoper’s lethargy, there is much life and 
some fun at the Volksoper. Marcel Prawy, an Austrian-born American who 
was a member of the opera claque in the ‘twenties when they were still 
applauding the right people, has done for the American musical what no one 
seems willing or able to do for grand opera at the Staatsoper. With large 
subsidies of enthusiasm and contempt for difficulties, Prawy has mounted a 
superb production of Wonderful Town!, the Fields-Chodorov-Bernstein Broad- 
way hit. How the authentic spirit of New York’s Broadway can be transplanted 
to Vienna’s Waehringer Guertel | don’t know and can’t explain, but Prawy 
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and his colleague, Heinz Rosen, have done it. With the exception of setting 
fire to the house and dousing the audience with water, Prawy and Rosen have 
done almost everything: film onstage, automobiles that come and go, elevators, 
sky-scrapers, people jumping, running, singing, shooting, playing football and 
dancing. The cast, which is even longer than of Meistersinger, is more fun and 
uniformly good. I liked especially Ulla Sallert and Olive Moorefield, two 
refugees from Ohio hiding out in a New York basement, and Hubert Dilworth. 
Dalibor Brazda conducted the orchestra. Even the dyed-in-the-wool conserva- 
tive stalwarts have been converted. The American Musical is here to stay. 
Prawy’s next plans: Annie Get Your Gun and Brigadoon. More power to 
him! Joseph Wechsberg 


Belgium 

Antwerp. The Royal Flemish Opera began the season on September 29 
with Mussorgsky’s Khovanshchina, a very good performance (conducted by 
Johannes den Hertog) with Mina Bolotine, Dago Meybert, Armand Reynaerts, 
Frans Meesters and Edward de Decker. On October 13 Marcel Vercammen, 
Antwerp’s heldentenor and a real artist with a fine voice and a deep sense of 
tragedy, sang Tannhauser at the Paris Opéra He is to appear in ten other 
performances in Paris this season, including Die Walkiire and Siegfried. On 
October 27 Vercammen, back in Antwerp, sang Pedro in Tiefland with great 
success. Outstanding in a good cast were Maric Louise Hendrickx, an excellent 
Marta, and Armand Reynaerts, a fine Sebastiano. The November productions 
are Don Carlos, Walsdroom, Lucia di Lammermoor, Carmen, La Traviata, 
Ariadne auf Naxos and Het Land vun de Glimlach. For a regional opera 
house this is rather a big repertory, but the singers are mostly excellent. The 
orchestra, though reduced, is very attentive and well conducted by three good 
musicians, den Hertog, Lenaerts, and Crabeels. The chorus is well trained, as 
is the ballet. On the whole this is a good theatre, but the Flemish translations 
for Carmen and Traviata are rather a childish conception of art. Music should 
stand above narrow ideas of nationalism. I. van Dyck 


Eire 

The Wexford Festival. According to all accounts the sixth Wexford 
Festival was the most successful to date. This small town of the East coast of 
Eire, about 10 miles from Dublin, is about the size of Lewes, and into an eight 
day Festival manages to cram two operas, a symphony concert, two celebrity 
recitals, films, exhibitions, lectures, conducted tours, and a hospitality that 
apparently overwhelms visitors, whether they be performers or merely mem- 
bers of the audience. The President of the Festival Council is Sir Compton 
Mackenzie, and its Director Dr T. J. Walsh, whose interesting little book 
‘Opera in Old Dublin’ was reviewed in our pages in 1953. 

The operatic events this year were Rossini’s La Cenerentola and Flotow’s 
Martha, and as Thomas Moore’s mother was born in Wexford in 1779 it was 
perhaps appropriate that this last-named opera, which includes the famous 
‘The Last Rose of Summer’, was chosen this year. 

La Cenerentola was produced by Peter Ebert and conducted by Bryan 
Balkwill, so it had something of a Glyndebourne flavour about it. According 
to the Jrish Times the producer overcame the limitations of the tiny stage so 
that one was never aware of them; while the /rish Independent spoke of the 
brilliant playing of the orchestra and commented on Bryan Balkwill’s excellent 
judgement and supreme musicianship. 

Barbara Howitt’s Cenerentola was praised on one hand for the musician- 
ship she brought to the music, on the other for the warmth of her voice and 
the personality she brought to the role. Nicola Monti’s Prince was praised alike 
for singing and acting; Paolo Pedani’s Dandini for its wealth of detail and 
finesse; Cristiano Dallamangas’s Don Magnifico for never overstepping the 
mark; and the ‘ugly’ sisters of April Cantelo and Patricia Kern for their 
excellent characterizations. 

Martha was produced by Peter Potter with several clever touches. Like 
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Independent Newspapers 
‘La Cenerentola’, the final scene 


The Wexford Festival 


‘Martha’, Gisella Vivareila in the title role 
und Constance Shacklock as Nancy 












Cenerentola the work was conuucted by Bryan Balkwill, who brought out all 
the brilliance that there is in the score and made the Radio Eireann Light 
Orchestra play with vitality and finesse. 

Gisela Vivarelli was ‘a delicate and charming’ Lady Harriet; Constance 
Shacklock a ‘too forceful Nancy’; Josef Traxel’s ‘rich unforced tenor was 
heard to great advantage’ as Lionel; and Marko Rothmiiller was ‘outstanding 
in voice’ as Plunket; Gwyn Griffiths was the Sir Tristram. Scenery was 
designed by Josef Carl for both operas. 











Germany 

Aachen. Wolfgang Sawallisch conducted the new production of Die 
Walkiire with Astrid Varnay as Briinnhilde, Ursula Berg as Sieglinde, Rudolf 
Lustig as Siegmund, Karl Kronnenberg as Wotan and Heinz Borst as Hunding, 

Augsburg. The opening of the newly rebuilt theatre (it had been destroyed 
during the war) was celebrated with a Festakt and a performance of Figaro 
on November 10. Having seen this beautiful new ‘old house’ one cannot but 
congratulate Augsburg and its citizens. Rebuilding opera houses in Germany 
these days does not only seem to be a question of money (the Augsburg 7 
theatre cost 8.000.000 marks and only a small amount of it was given by the 
Bavarian State) but also—and perhaps even more important—a question of 
planning the project. 

The new Stadttheater is not as modern as the Hamburg opera, but it is 
clear and simple in its structure. The outside walls remained undestroyed and 
had to be taken over, so the facade is Renaissance. The entrance hall is 
dominated by impressive all-glass doors and a sparkling marble floor. The 
slightly curved staircase, covered with nylon carpeting, leads up to the 
auditorium, in which mahogany panelling reaches right up to the ceiling. The 
latest technical and acoustical innovations have been incorporated—important 
for Augsburg where, as in many of the smaller German theatres, operas and 
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Heinz Koster 
‘Capriccio’ at Berlin ; set by Wilhelm Reinking 


formance, the fault must be sought with the artistic directors rather than with 
the individual singers. What Wolf Vélker’s Berlin production lacks is that 
refined culture, that natural flow of movements in which the Munich people 
excel. Apart from the singing of a few roles it is all one degree too rough, 
too unpolished, too little sparkling, too stilted: it is a Prussian disputation 
these people are involved in, not a French conversation. The set, by Wilhelm 
Reinking (he is also responsible for the costumes, the material of which makes 
most of them look like drawing-room dressing-gowns), with its classicist 
interior decoration, underlines the impression of a country seat near Berlin 
rather than of a chateau from which one can see the towers of Nétre Dame 
de Paris. Richard Kraus was the conductor. His was a lithe and transparent 
and astonishingly easy, flowing reading of the score, much as one may question 
the actual tone-quality of the orchestral playing; on the other hand, the finesse 
of the ensemble singing left something to be desired, as if too little care had 
been bestowed on coaching the singers. 

This one cannot say of the casting. Elisabeth Griimmer’s Countess was 
ravishing. With such a beautiful voice as hers one would not complain if the 
final monologue went on for another quarter of an hour. She radiates such 
human warmth and such womanly charm, and she is so lovely to look at, 
that I for one prefer her to any other singer who has so far tackled this role 
(and I have heard all of them). What a wonderful Marschallin we will have in 
her in a few years time! Josef Greindl’s La Roche won even more public and 
critical acclaim, and he received a spontaneous ovation after he had delivered 
his artistic credo; he has the broad joviality and sumptuous voice for this 
role and his theatrical gifts are displayed here to good advantage. Of the two 
competitors for the Countess’s favour, the histrionic credits must go to Herbert 
Brauer’s poet Olivier, who moved about as if he had been born into this 
salon—but he must not let his character’s prejudice against opera actually 
influence his way of singing, Ernst Haefliger (the composer Flamand) has still 
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to learn a good deal in the way of moving about the stage and naturalness of 
bearing. But when he opens his mouth and his honeyed, though never too 
sugary, tenor begins to pour out, one listens enthralled to his now wonder- 
fully melting voice, of which he has every single note under firm control. 
Since Glyndebourne he has acquired a new ease of attack which, together with 
the beauty of his voice and his sound musicianship, makes him possibly the 
best lyric tenor now before the German public. The two Italian singers were 
Lisa Otto and John van Kesteren, both in excellent form, and the same 
must be said of Sieglinde Wagner's very seductive actress Clairon. Ernst 
Krukowski’s Count was no more than adequate. Rolf Béttcher sang Monsieur 
Taupe, the prompter, and Hanns Heinz Nissen the Major Domo. 

Horst Koegler 

Helga Pilarczyk has appeared as a guest in the title role of Salome with 
Nada Puttar as Herodias, Alfons Herwig as Jokanaan and Peter Markwort as 
Herod. Leonie Rysanek has been heard as Senta in Der fliegende Holldnder 
with Tomislav Neralic, Josef Greindl and Ludwig Suthaus, and as Sieglinde in 
Die Walkiire with Helene Werth (Briinnhilde), Puttar (Fricka), Hans Beirer 
(Siegmund), Neralic (Wotan) and Greindl (Hunding). 

It will take some seasons to complete the Staatsoper’s Ring cycle, which 
was started recently with a new production of Walkiire. An audacious—but 
what, actually, is audacious after new-Bayreuth’s own experiments?—modern 
conception, was staged by Erich Witte on Heinz Pfeiffenberger’s sparse in- 
geniously lighted set. Its main interest centred round the very beautiful sounds 
which Franz Konwitschny evoked in opulent fashion from the Staatskapelle. The 
sounds pouring out of the larynxes of the singers were quite another matter, 
however. Giinther Treptow’s Siegmund needed nearly the whole first act to 
warm up, and afterwards was vocally only fair. It was a bit difficult in the 
circumstances to understand why Sigrid Ekkehard as Sieglinde went to so much 
trouble on his behalf. But then Miss Ekkehard is a singer who had not much 
choice! To escape the bellowing and morose Hunding, as presented by 


‘Capriccio’ at Berlin; Elisabeth Griimmer as the Countess, Herbert 
Brauer as Olivier, Ernst Haefliger as Flamand, Josef Greindl as La Roche 
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Gerhard Frei, was simply a question of survival, rather than an individual 
decision. Margarete Klose provided a new reason why Fricka is so much 
interested in Hunding’s vindication: it is because she too faced the same vocal 
problem—to make as much as possible of fading vocal material. Viewed from 
this perspective, | much preferred the Wotan of Condi Siegmund, who did not 
at all pretend that he had a voice of the Hotter calibre. He took to a sort of 
declamatory singsong whenever—and this happened very often—his more 
direct way of singing failed to achieve the desired effect. Unfortunately 
Gertrud Grob-Prandl’s Briinnhilde was no revelation either. During recent 
months she has lost a good deal of weight but like Mme Callas her 
voice has lost at the same time some of its body. And it is by now well known 
what to expect when it comes to analysing Miss Grob-Prandl’s artistry. One 
is left wondering why the Staatsoper staged a Walkiire in which it could not 
cast one single role adequately. Horst Koegler 

Also at the Staatsoper Hans Knappertsbusch made his first appearance 
since before the war conducting a performance of Die Meistersinger with 
Rudolf Gonszar as Sachs, Erich Witte as Stolzing, Heinrich Pflanzl as Beck- 
messer and Ruth Keplinger as Eva. 

At the Komische Oper Carl-Maria Zwissler is conducting this season’s 
performances of Die Zauberfléte with Ingeborg Wenglor as the Queen of 
the Night, Georg Baumgartner as Tamino and Richard Kogel as Papageno. 


Duisburg-Diisseldorf. On the assumption that many opera-goers have been 
disappointed in the past by the light fare offered in Duisburg and Diisseldorf, 
the administration of the Deutsche Oper am Rhein has introduced three 
Wagner works into this season’s repertory. The first of these, Parsifal, which 
will only be performed in Duisburg, presented Astrid Varnay as Kundry, a 
part which suits her dramatic ability perfectly. The singing was generally of 
the usual high standard that one has already begun to associate with the new 
company, with Heinz Imdahl as Amfortas, Helmut Fehn as Gurnemanz, 
Rudolf Lustig as Parsifal, Fritz Ollendorf as Klingsor and Vilma Georgiou as 
the leader of the very effective flower maidens. At another performance the 
| pee of Parsifal was taken by Wilhelm Ernest and that of Gurnemanz by Josef 

reindl. 

The orchestra under Fritz Zaum was weak in the Introduction to Act 1, 
where the rhythms were unsteady and some of the entries blurred. Georg 
Hartmann’s production and Ludwig’s sets were simple in the extreme, a lesson 
in effective stage lighting. William Marshall 

The first months of the new season have seen revivals of Pelléas et 
Mélisande (Anna Tassopulos, Ingeborg Lasser, Vilma Georgiou, Alfons Holte, 
Randolph Symonette, Helmut Fehn; conductor Arnold Quennet); Fidelio 
(Astrid Varnay, Tassopulos, Wilhelm Ernest, Heinz Imdahl, Fehnn; conductor 
Fritz Zaun); // Barbiere di Siviglia (Ilse Hollweg, Lasser, Walter Jenckel, 
Kurt Gester, Josef Prehm, Fritz Ollendorf; conductor Siegfried Kéhler); 
Ariadne auf Naxos (Hilde Zadek, Hollweg, Hanna Ludwig. Walter Beissner; 
conductor Quennet); Le Nozze di Figaro (Hildegard Hillebrecht, Paller, 
Anneliese Rothenberger, Gester, Benno Kusche; conductor Quennet); and Der 
Rosenkavalier (Zadek, Ludwig, Rothenberger, Pflanzl, Kusche; conductor 
Quennet). 


Frankfurt. The first performance in Germany of Frank Martin’s The 
Tempest was given on November 7, conducted by Felix Prohaska and produced 
by Hans Hartleb, with scenery and costumes by Hein Heckroth. The leading 
roles were taken by Anny Schlemm, Otte Svendsen, Gustav Neidlinger, Walter 
Kreppel, Georg Stern, Willy Miiller, Theo Adam, Rudolf Gonszar, Ludwig 
Welter, and Kurt Wolinski. Lohengrin has been revived with Karl Liebl from 
Wiesbaden in the title role, Claire Watson as Elsa, Aga Joseten as Ortrud, 
Gonszar as Telramund and Kreppel as Heinrich; Prohaska was the conductor. 

Hamburg. The new production of Un Ballo in Maschera at the Staatsoper 
was a sad disappointment. It was the worst Verdi performance we have seen 
in Hamburg for a long time, and it was in sharp contrast to those two great 
achievements of the last years, Macbeth and Don Carlos. The producer, Georg 
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Gunter Exge 
Frank Martin's ‘The Tempest at Frankfurt in Hans Hartleb’s production 


Hartmann, seemed to be content with merely arranging people somewhere on 
the big stage; he excelled in disturbing movements and voor exits, and only 
once did I feel that he tried to move his singers in a dramatically telling way. 
All this happened in dark, old-fashioned scenery (by Dominik Hartmann) 
which included some very ugly interiors. At the performance I heard Wilhelm 
Briickner-Riiggeberg had taken over from Leopold Ludwig; he offered us an 
uninspired and dull reading of the score. Only once did Verdi's music carry us 
away, and that was when the Negro-baritone Lawrence Winters threw himself 
into Renato’s ‘Eri tu’. His was by far the best singing of the evening. Edith 
Lang as Amelia and Eugene Tobin as Riccardo both had some fine moments, 
but the soprano’s singing was too uneven, and she is still too tense to make 
the best use of her remarkable vocal gifts. The tenor’s voice lacked flexibility 
and mellowness. Gisela Vivarelli was an attractive Oscar, and Maria von 
Ilosvay sang Ulrica with great beauty, though she could not provide the 
demoniac expression that the part requires. 
More important than this unhappy affair was the triumphant return of 
Wozzeck, which had not been seen in Hamburg for more than two years. It 
was revived in Giinther Rennert’s production, which still ranks among the 
greatest achievements of this producer. This Wozzeck production is dramatic 
ally always to the point and it achieves the greatest possible unity between 
action and music. It is as near perfection as such a complex thing can possibly 
be. The most remarkable point about this revival, however, was the reaction 
of the audience, which welcomed Wozzeck back with a storm of enthusiasm 
that would have done honour to any great Verdi or Wagner night. I have 
often expressed the conviction that Wozzeck would be the first modern opera 
to establish itself in the repertories of the great opera houses, but I never 
dared to expect that spontaneous applause would break into certain scenes 
out of sheer enthusiasm. But this was what happened, and the first great 
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Walter Schmeemann and Theo 
Zilliken in ‘Volo -di Notte’ at 
Hanover 


success of this season could be shared 
by Rennert and by the conductor, 
Leopold Ludwig. Under his direction 
the orchestra played the miraculous 
score with the greatest skill, under- 
standing and conviction. Toni Blan- 
kenheim is now a brilliant Wozzeck; 
in fact, it would be difficult to find a 
better one. The part of Marie has 
been taken over from Elfriede 
Wasserthal by Helga Pilarczyk, who 
is dramatically more expressive, but 
does not equal Wasserthal in the 
queiter passages. The other paris were 
cast as before, with Kurt Marschner 
as the Captain, Siegmund Roth as the 
Doctor, Fritz Lehnert as Andres, 
Peter Markwort as the Drum Major, 
and Gisella Litz as Margret. 
Wolfgang Nolter 





Kurt Julius 


Hanover. The new productions in the first three months of the season 
have included Orfeo with Lore Lamoprecht in the title role and Wilma Schmidt 
as Euridice—Ernst Richter was the conductor and Peter Ebert the producer; 
Volo di Notte (Dallapiccola) with Herta Wilfert, Theo Zilliken, Gotfried 
Riedner, Bert Bessman and Walter Schneemann; and Arlecchino with Ruth- 
Margret Piitz, Willy Schénweiss, Gtto Kohler, Franz Crass, and Riedner. 
Johannes Schiller conducted both operas and Peter Ebert was the producer. 


Mannheim. The prospectus for the first season at the newly built 
Nationaltheater, which opens on January 13, has been issued. A repertory of 
twenty-two operas has been annourced, including Alceste, Der Barbier von 
Bagdad, Wozzeck, Die Biirgscha‘. (Weill), Antigonae and Milhaud’s Chamber 
Operas. Dr Hans Schiller is the intendant, Herbert Albert the Generalmusik- 
direktor, and Dr Joachim Klaiber the chief producer. Artists newly engaged 
for the ensemble are Erika Ahsbahs, Ingrid Ludwig, Arlene Slater-Stone, 
Gladys Spector, Elisabeth Thoma; Giinther Baldauf, Hasso Eschert, Walter 
Martin, and Jacob Rees. Guest artists will include Hedwig Miiller-Biitow, 
Kurt Bohme and Frederick Dalberg. 

Munich. The first new productions of the season was Khovanshchina on 
November 8, conducted by Ferenc Fricsay and produced by Rudolf Hartmann. 
Hertha Tépper sang Marfa, Liselotte Félser Anna, Gottlob Frick Ivan, Hans 
Hopf Andrei, Richard Holm Galitsin, Josef Metternich Shaklovity, and Keith 
Engen Dositheus. The autumn Ring cycle under Knappertsbusch had Paula 
Baumann as Briinhilde Aase Nordmo-Lévberg as Sieglinde, Tépper as Fricka 
and Waltraute, Bernd Aldenhoff as Siegmund and Siegfried, Ferdinand Frantz 
as Wotan, Gottlob Frick as Hunding and Hagen, Hans Reinmar as Gunther, 
Toni Blankenheim as Alberich and Paul Kuen as Mime. 

Stuttgart. The Stuttgart State Opera House has been renovated during the 
summer months. The auditorium has been given a more modern look, and 
technical improvements have been made. The main changes as far as the 
acoustics are concerned were the transformation of the former ‘Guckkasten’ 
into a so-called ‘Biihnenportal, with velvet coverings to the seats, that were 
Bayreuth-like before. The dominating colours are a silvery grey for the walls 
and a pale violet for the seats. The curtain is of a darker bluish purple, while 
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The newly decorated auditorium of the Stuttgart Opera House 


the ornaments are in silver. The famous painting on the ceiling is now lighted 
by the new chandelier in the centre and has become much more effective. That 
all changes made in an old opera-house are problematic was proved again in 
Stuttgart: although the acoustics are not at all bad now, they were better 
before; the sound was clearer, anc somehow crisp, while it is now fashionably 
dry. 

The opening night’s Gétterddmmerung was a great success with press 
and public. Médl was in her best form, the rest of the cast included other 
Bayreuth names, like Windgassen and Wissmann (who belong to the Stuttgart 

or like Uhde and Blankenheim, who have signed guest contracts. 
ck was eagerly awaited. The cast sounded most promising. Rennert 
was to produce, Leitner was to conduct and Blankenheim was to be in the 
title role. But in spite of extremely good single performances, it was a strange 
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experience as a whole, for somehow the different elements did not seem to fit; 
they were not held together—in other words, it was not an ensemble-perform- 
ance. In part this was certainly Rennert’s fault. His production was too cold, 
far too much ‘made’ and intellectual for an intellectual opera. It was a scheme, 
imposed on Berg’s musical scheme, and one could feel that every step of the 
singers had been exactly measured out, that every movement on the stage had 
to be made on a certain phrase of the music. But the Biergarten and Schenke 
scenes were most effective and impressive, for here Rennert could display his 
marvellous sense for grouping. 

Rennert’s overproduction of his singers was most apparent in Blanken- 
heim’s Wozzeck and Kinas’s Marie, the two figures in the opera whom one 
does not want to see as characterized symbols on the stage, but as human 
beings with human feelings and expressions. Blankenheim’s Wozzeck was 
partly just a caricature of what Wozzeck stands for, and only occasionally 
did he give a glimpse of what he could have done had he not been handled 
like a puppet. Maria Kinas, perhaps vocally the best Marie I have ever heard, 
failed to convince with her artificial gestures. 


Outstanding character studies came from Gerhard Stolze (Captain), Fritz 
Linke (Doctor), and Heinz Cramer (First Journeyman); Fritz Wunderlich 
(Andres) and Hetty Pliimacher (Margret) were vocally noteworthy. August 
Seider was miscast as the Drum Major. Leni Bauer-Ecsy’s costumes and design 
offered a satisfactory solution: they created that German atmosphere from 
before the First World War that Berg must have had in mind when composing 
the opera. 

Ferdinand Leitner was the most competent conductor, although I missed 
the transparent clarity and the exciting climaxes I expected to hear. But 
perhaps only Kleiber was able to realize the life and excitement of Berg's 
score. Ruth Uebel 


Wiesbaden. The revival of The Ring—begun as long as six years ago—is 
progressing very slowly! Siegfried, produced by Walter Pohl in sets designed 
by Theo Déring in the stylized Bayreuth manner, was an exceptional success 
with the public, largely thanks to Karl Liebl’s fascinating interpretation of the 
title role. This singer has worked up to a really high standard and can take 
his place among the heroic tenors of our leading theatres. He has mastered the 
part completely without effort both intellectually and musically. It is no sur- 
prise that he has been invited to join the Cologne Opera and will also be 
making guest appearances in Italy and in Vienna. Irmgard Meinig, who sang 
Briinnhilde, reached a comparably high standard and is also going to Cologne. 
Leonardo Wolosky’s dark resonant baritone was most promising in the part of 
the Wanderer, Rolf Sander gave a well studied performance as Mime and 
Ewald Béhmer’s Alberich had exceptional vocal power. Susanne Muser sang 
Erda with a beautifully studied tone, but as a personality she was colourless. 
Fafner (Karl Acher) and the Woodbird (Helga Baller) were unfortunately 
placed and fought a hard battle against the bad acoustics. The weak point of 
the evening was the conductor. Although Ludwig Kaufmann gave a conscien- 
tious performance he did not convey the true stature of the work. The 
conductor question is still the most pressing problem at this opera house. 

Ralf Steyer 


Hungary 


Budapest. On October 31, in the course of recent events, the entire mem- 
bership of the Hungarian State Opera assembled to elect the so-called Revolu- 
tionary Council, representing all groups—artistic and technical—of the house. 
The membership having unanimously asked the former director to resign, the 
Council took matters over and elected from itself a three-man directorate— 
singer, a conductor and a producer—until the new director’s appointment 
Both establishments, the Opera House and the Erkel Theatre having bee! 
lightly damaged during the fighting, performances have not yet been resumed 
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Attilio Colonnello’s design for ‘Anna Bolena’ at Bergamo 


Italy 


_ Milan. The season at La Scala opened on December 7 with a new produc- 
tion of Aida conducted by Antonino Votto, with Antonietta Stella in the title 
role, Giulietta Simionato as Amneris, Giuseppe di Stefano as Radames, Gian- 
giacomo Guelfi as Amonasro and Nicola Zaccaria as Ramfis; the producer was 
Franco Enriquez, the sets and costumes by Piero Zuffi. The second opera was 
Handel’s Giulio Cesare in the production of the Rome Opera, conducted by 
Gianandrea Gavazzeni and with Virginia Zeani and Franco Corelli in leading 
roles. The third offering was to be the Venice Festival production of Proko- 
fiev's The Flaming Angel conducted by Nino Sanzogno with Christel Goltz. 
Full accounts of these productions will appear in next month’s OPERA. 


Bergamo. The revival at the Teatro Donizetti of that composer’s Anna 
Bolena (not heard for 113 years) was the great event of the autumn season. 
The evening was a triumph for the young soprano Marina Cucchio who 
replaced the sick Renata Heredia-Capnist in the title role, originally written 
for Giuditta Pasta. This young soprano earned the highest praise from one 
of Italy’s leading critics, Franco Abbiati. The part of Henry VIII was sung by 
the bass Giorgio Algorta, Jane Seymour by Maria Minetto, Percy by Gianni 
laia, Smeton by Aurora Cattelani and Hervey by Giuseppe Zampieri. Bruno 
Bogo was the conductor, Enrico Colosimo the producer and the scenery and 
costumes were designed by Attilio Colonnello. A revival of Madama Butterfly 
featured Elena Rizzieri as Cio-Cio-San, a young American tenor, John Dobson, 
as Pinkerton and Giulio Fioravanti as Sharpless; Adolfo Camozzo was the 
conductor. The season concluded with two more contemporary works: Lidia 
Ivanova’s La Suocera Rapita, an opera buffa, with Rosanna Zerbini, Maria 
Teresa Mandalari and Giulio Fioravanti, conductor Ennio Gerelli; and Bruno 
Rigacci’s short radio opera, Prof. King with Maria Lombardi, Arone Ceroni, 
Paolo Montarsolo and Virgilio Carbonari; the composer conducted. 

Bologna. The autumn season at the Teatro Comunale opened on Novem- 
ber 7 with a performance of Un Ballo in Maschera with Anna Maria Rovere, 
Antonietta Pastori. Elena Nicolai, Giuseope di Stefano and Anselmo Colzani 
in the leading roles; Angelo Questa was the conductor. This was followed on 
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November 16 by the first performance in Italy of the Honegger-Ibert opera 
L’Aiglon with Geori Boué, Mariano Stabile. Giampiero Malaspina, Ivan Sardi 
and Jeda Valtriani; Questa was again the conductor. Other works heard during 
the season, which continued until mid-December, included // Barbiere di 
Siviglia (Dora Gatta, Carlo Zampighi, Ettore Bastianini, Paolo Montarsolo, 
Afro Poli; conductor Oliviero de Fabritiis); Adriana Lecouvreur (Magda 
Olivero, Oralia Dominguez, Nicola Filacuridi, Renato Cesari, Ivo Vinco; con- 
ductor De Fabritiis); and Prince Igor (Elisabetta Barbato, Rina Corsi, Ferrando 
Ferrari, Ivan Petrov, Giuseppe Valdengo; conductor Riccardo Moresco). 


Catania. The autumn season at the Teatro Bellini opened on November 8 
with a performance in Italian of Die Walkiire conducted by Franco Capuana 
with Jane Stuart-Smith as Briinnhilde, Carla Martinis as Sieglinde, Franca 
Sacchi as Fricka, Renato Gavarini as Wray Tomislav Neralic as Wotan 
and Marco Stefanoni as Hunding. The second opera was Don Carlos with 
Gigliola Frazzoni, Adriana Lazzarini, Roberto Turrini, Giuseppe Taddei, Mario 
Petri and Stefanoni; this was followed by Norma with Anita Cerqueti in the 
title role, Lazzarini as Adalgisa, Gavarini as Pollione and Nicola Zaccaria as 
Oroveso. Capuana conducted both the Verdi and Bellini works. The season 
further included performances of Madama Butterfly (Rina Malatrasi, Angelo 
Loforese, Ferdinando Li Donni; conductor Emidio Tieri); Andrea Chénier 
(Frazzoni, Umberto Borsd, Colzani; conductor Ziino); and Medea (Canonica) 
(Maria Pedrini, Mandalari, Gino Pasquale, Manuel Spartafora, Bruno Car- 
massi; conductor Ziino). 


Florence. The 1956-7 season at the Teatro Comunale opened on December 
6 with a performance in German of Die Zauberfléte with Teresa Stich-Randall 
(Pamina), Lore Paul (Queen of the Night), Ernst Kozub (Tamino), Willy 
Ferenz (Papageno), Ernst Wiemann (Sarastro); conductor Alexander Krann- 
hals, producer Frank de Quell. This was followed two days later by a produc- 
tion of Pelléas et Mélisande, sung in French, by Nadine Sautereau (Mélisande), 
Camille Mauranne (Peiléas), Michel Roux (Golaud), André Vessiéres (Arkeb; 
conductor Pierre Dervaux, producer Gabriel Dussurget. La Bohéme, with 
Marcella Pobbe, Gianni Poggi, Enzo Mascherini and Giulio Neri in the 
leading roles, and Madama Butterfly, with Luisa Malagrida, Rina Corsi, Fer- 
rando Ferrari, and Giuseppe Valdengo, were also given before the end of 
December. The Puccini operas were both conducted by Gabriele Santini and 
produced by Carlo Maestrini. There are performances of Un Ballo in Maschera, 
Der Fresichiitz, Der fliegende Holldnder and La Figlia di Jorio (Pizzetti) 
scheduled, before the season ends on February 3. 


Naples. The 1956-7 season at the San Carlo opened on November 24 with 
a new production of Falstaff. The title role was sung by Taddei with Clara 
Petrella as Alice, Ebe Stignani is Mistress Quickly, Anna Moffo as Nanetta, 
Miriam Pirazzini as Meg, Luigi Alva as Fenton, Renato Capecchi as Ford, 
Stefanoni as Pistol and Piero de Palma as Bardolph. Mario Rossi was the 
conductor, Herbert Graf the producer. A full report will appear next month. 

The season’s repertory, with the dates of the first performances, is as 
follows: 
Faust (December 1), Monte Ivnor (Rocca) (December 8), /] Barbiere di Siviglia 
(December 15), Alceste (December 26), Don Pasquale (January 2), Die Meister- 
singer (January 12), The Bartered Bride (first performance in Naples) (January 
26), | Quattro Rusteghi (February 2), La Fanciulla del West (February 9), 
Otello (February 16), Andrea Chénier (March 2), Manon Lescaut (March 9), 
Vivi (premiére of new opera by Franco Mannino) (March 23), Betrothed ina 
Convent (the first performance in Europe of Prokofiev’s opera based on 
Sheridan’s The Duenna) (April 6) and Madama Butterfly (April 9). During the 
season there will be performances at the Teatrino di Corte at the Palazzo 
Reale of La Clementina (Boccherini), La Contadina Astuta (Pergolesi), La 
Molinarella (Piccini), 11 Filosofo di Campagna (Galuppi), I! Signor Bruschino, 
Il Campanello dello Speziale (Donizetti), Crispino e la Comare (Ricci), Le 
Medicin malgré Lui, L’Histoire du Soldat and Amelia al Ballo. 
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Rome. The season at the Teatro dell’Opera was due to open on December 
26 with a performance of Mascagni’s Jris; this was to be followed by a double 
bill comprising Rossellini’s La Guerra and Menotti’s Amelia al Ballo. Other 
works listed for performance during the season, which continues until May, 
are: Simone Boccanegra, Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail (in German), Aida, 
Die Walkiire (in German), Il Dibuk (Rocca), Carmen, The Flaming Angel, 
Otello, Manon, La Fanciulla del West, Don Pasquale, Fidelio (in German), 
ll Tesoro (premiére of new opera by Napoli), and Orfeo. 


Turin. The autumn season organized by the Ente Autonomo of the Teatro 
Regio opened on November 3 with a performance of Figaro. Other works 
heard were Lucia di Lammermoor, La Traviata, Resurrezione (Alfano), and 
Les Contes d’ Hoffmann. Artists whe appeared during the season included Anna 
de Cavalieri, Magda Olivero, Ondina Otta, Elena Rizzieri, Virginia Zeani; 
Umberto Borso, Renato Capecchi, Piero Guelfi, Agostino Lazzari, Melchiore 
Luise, Enzo Mascherini, Alvino Misciano, Giuseppe Valdengo. The conductors 
were Gianandrea Gavazzeni, Ennio Gerelli and Nino Verch. 


Trieste. Operas performed during December at the Teatro Giuseppe Verdi 
were La Fiamma (Respighi), with Luisa Malagrida, Laua Cavalieri, Maria 
Benedetti, Maria Amadini, Giacinto Prandelli, Carlo Tagliabue, conductor 
Arturo Basile; Les Contes d’'Hoffmann with Ondina Otta, Norma Palmieri, 
Agostino Lazzari, Adelio Zagonara, Piero Guelfi, Vito Susca, conductor Nino 
Verchi; and La Vida Breve with Nora de Rosa, Bruna Ronchini, Alfredo 
Kraus, Vito Susca; conductor Francesco Mander. 





Obituary 


Guido Cantelli, whose tragic death in an aircraft accident on November 24 
has deprived the musical world of a highly gifted conductor and interpreter, 
was born at Novara on April 27, 1920. He studied at the Milan Conservatory 
with Arrigo Pedrollo and Giorgio Federico Ghedini, gaining his diploma in 
1943. He conducted at the Novara theatre before being conscripted into the 
army. Always an anti-fascist, he was for a time in a German labour camp and was 
also held as a hostage by the fascist troops. He conducted concerts in Italy 
between 1945 and 1948 and then was taken under the wing of Toscanini in 
1948, who invited him to conduct the N.B.C. Symphony Orchestra. He first 
visited London in 1950 with the Scala Company and conducted a concert with 
their orchestra at Covent Garden. He had been a regular visitor to London 
since then. It was only in recent months that he had turned to opera, conduct- 
ing Cosi fan tutte at the Piccola Scala; and only a few days before his death 
his appointment as chief conductor at the Scala beginning next season had 
been announced. 


_ _ Frank Titterton, the tenor, died in London on November 24. He was born 
in Handsworth, near Birmingham, in 1882 and before the first war sang in 
opera as an amateur. After the war he studied singing seriously and was for 
a time a member of the British National Opera Company. He used to sing 
widely at the various provincial festivals, and was regularly heard at the 
Promenade Concerts. 


The famous soprano Elisabeth Rethberg and the baritone Georges 
Cehanovsky were married in America during the summer. 
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Denis de Marngy 
The closing moments of Act 1 of ‘Fidelio’ at Sadler's Wells 
Opposite: Elizabeth Fretwell as Leonore and Ronald Dowd as Florestan 
(Note the huge anchor (?) chain) 


Opera Diary 


Sadler’s Wells. Fidelio (November 14) 

Oh dear, what a peculiar production. I hope that the Editor has 
some photographs of the sets, so that readers may see what strange 
décors Malcolm Pride had designed: Florestan imprisoned in the bowels 
of a huge ship; Jacquino running up and down a huge staircase made 
apparently out of that coloured sand you find at Alum Bay—dark oak 
and crimson were the two tones; Don Fernando arriving in the Big Top 
at a Quaker circus; a prisoners’ chorus dressed in bearskins. It was an 
evening full of surprises. 

When Douglas Seale, the producer, allowed his cast to stand still 
his efforts were rewarded, but there was too much fussiness at other 
times. I will gladly do without the prancing of Rocco and Marcellina im 
the refrain of the Gold Aria. And why, at Pizarro’s entry, is one group 
of soldiers at ease, and another presenting arms? 

Mercifully the opera was decently sung. Elizabeth Fretwell produced 
exciting tones, and some pleasant soft singing (absent from her Violetta 
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Above: the final tableau of the opera; | to r William McAlpine 
(Jacquino), Patricia Howard (Marcellina), Owen Brannigan (Rocco), 
Ronald Dowd (Florestan), Elizabeth Fretwell (Leonore), David Ward 
(Fernando). Below: Jacquino (William McAlpine) announces the arrival andrai 
of the Minister of State to Pizarro (John Hargreaves) 
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earlier in the season) as Leonore, in convincing style; physically she is 
well suited to the role, and looked most becoming in trousers. Ronald 
Dowd is not vocally an ideal Florestan, but he adapted his voice skilfully 
to the part (many tenors would have made the adjustment the other way 
round), and tried hard to look half starved when he was bawling robust 
top As. Owen Brannigan sang Rocco's music pleasantly, and his natural 
penchant for comedy made a good point of the simple, jolly jailer who 
is dragged into an attempted murder. His accomplice in crime, John 
Hargreaves, was much too stiff and negative to chill the audience’s spine 
with Pizarro’s ranting and villainy. There are two moments in this part 
which must turn the screw: one is ‘Ha, welch ein Augenblick’, and the 
other is the very start of the ensemble ‘Er sterbe’. Both of these fell flat 
on the first night. 

The fun below stairs was prettily carried off by Patricia Howard and 
William McAlpine. The prisoners’ chorus was sensitively sung by soli 
and tutti alike. David Ward, for his height, made a strangely retiring 
figure of Fernando; so I thought, though another member of the 
audience found him reminiscent of Scarpia! 

I hope that by now Rudolf Schwarz has persuaded the orchestra to 
play together and in tune. His reading was stylish in conception, but 
slipshod in execution, and I was glad for more than the usual reason that 
he omitted the third Leonora Overture. W.S.M. 


Covent Garden. The Marriage of Figaro (November 15) 


Figaro returned to the repertory with three new principals in an 
excellently balanced performance, running smoothly and most enjoyably. 
Jeannette Sinclair is a natural Cherubino; she has the right timbre of 
voice for the part, and, apart from a small bad habit of making faces 
when not actually singing but listening to someone else (as in ‘Non piu 
andrai’), she acts with charm, enthusiasm, and grace. One day she will 
surely make a fine Octavian. The new Count, Eberhard Wachter, has a 
good stage presence and a rich, full voice to match, which he uses very 
well and with a good sense of style. Una Hale was a dignified, mellow 
Countess. Geraint Evans makes his best effect in a smaller house, but 
was still wholly delightful as Figaro, and Elsie Morison was his charming 
Susanna; her singing of the little phrase ‘Chi al par di me contenta’ 
touched the heart and held the house breathless. John Pritchard 
conducted. J.W. 


Covent Garden. Otello (November 23) 

When the Covent Garden opera company started after the war, it 
burdened its repertory with eccentric productions. This continued for 
years. Verdi was particularly badly done by. Aida, Traviata, Trovatore 
and, some time afterwards, Un Ballo in Maschera, were all of them staged 
in more or less quirky ways; and it was no coincidence that it was only 
with Rigoletto, straightforwardly mounted in the pre-war sets, that the 
company was regularly able to pull itself up to the prevailing inter- 
national level. The same moral was pointed by the Puccini productions: 
Bohéme and Tosca were generally given better performances than Butter- 
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Christopher West's vivid and direct Figaro, as successful and enjoyable 
as his Magic Flute is a failure 

I do not want to make out a case for having nothing but ‘old- 
fashioned” productions in the repertory, but only to suggest that an opera 
company, particularly a new company with no tradition behind it, must 
base its repertory on a foundation of normal productions. And over the 
years, the Covent Garden performances have shown conclusively that our 
opera singers, when they are allowed to work in co-operation with the 
composer and librettist, and recreate their roles along the lines envisaged 
by their creators, can subtilize and refine their performances, and improve 
them from season to season. 

Every producer wants to have his fling occasionally ; but Christopher 
West and Peter Potter, our house producers, are not Wagners and 
Rennerts. Their best work has been achieved as sensitive and musical 
craftsmen presenting honest and straightforward realizations of the com- 
poser’s intentions. This Ofello is the finest achievement of the more 
professional and realistic, less dilettante, approach which (the Tann- 
hduser fiasco apart) has obtained at Covent Garden recently. It enor- 
mously strengthens the concrete foundation of first-rate normal opera 
performances which alone can support the superstructure of more fanci- 
ful and ‘special’ presentations. For in the Covent Garden repertory the 
‘special’ operas—Jenufa, Coq d'Or, Queen of Spades—have sometimes 
seemed to outweigh the standard and necessary ones. Let us hope that 
this Otello is followed by a comparable Aida. 

Otello, of course, is a special opera too, but in a different sense: in 
its demands on the performers and in being the finest Italian grand opera. 
Covent Garden rises to its challenge, as to that of The Ring, with a mag- 
nificent performance. To visit this Otello is not like going to appraise 
and perhaps be excited by some favourite diva in Tosca, but to be caught 
up in part of a great artistic experience. It is moving, disturbing, 
humbling, as great art can be, and the lyric theatre, on its highest level, 
exists to provide such experience. The cast was that of last year. Gré 
Brouwenstijn was the tall, dignified, sweetly gentle and infinitely touching 
Desdemona. Ramon Vinay, noble and poetic artist, brought a splendour 
to the role of Otello. Otakar Kraus, as Iago, is a singer transformed. 
These three had penetrated so deeply into their roles that the slightest 
gestures and littlest tone-shadings were dictated by the tensions of the 
drama. One could criticize: Miss Brouwenstijn’s tone is not as ardent as 
Tebaldi’s in the Love Duet; Mr Vinay’s tone, as we all know, is thick, 
and enjoyment of the actual sound is a matter of taste (personally, I find 
it strangely affecting and noble). But to dwell on the failings would be 
to lose sense of proportion, when considering a performance so tremen- 
dous in its total impact. 

Similarly, one might complain that Rafael Kubelik’s reading of the 
score was lacking in sheer dramatic verve, but the more important con- 
sideration was that it was carefully and lovingly prepared and executed, 
and that Verdi's genius shone out in every page. Mr Potter’s production 
is extraordinarily skilful: one might instance the telling way in which, in 
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Above: Gré Brouwenstijn as Desdemona 


Below: (1) Ramon Vinay as Otello, (r) Otakar Kraus as lago 
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the Act 3 ensemble, he achieves Iago’s crossing of the stage from Otello 
over to Rodrigo—the eye of the spectator is directed in perfect harmony 
with his ear. The resident singers, notably Noreen Berry as Emilia and 
John Lanigan as Cassio, were admirable—better than anyone who has 
seen them only in, say, The Bartered Bride, could think possible. AD. 
Covent Garden. A Masked Ball (November 19) 

In the last two performances of Ballo, Edward Downes took over 
from Argeo Quadri, and continued to give the singers their various heads 
at the proper time, while still relishing the splendours of Verdi's orches. 
tral score. A new Mam’zelle Arvidson, Maud Weyhausen from South 
Africa, displayed a rich mezzo voice, full at the top and even in scale; 
Covent Garden would find her useful, if she can act. The role of the 
fortune teller tests only the ham capacity of its exponents. Forbes 
Robinson did not make much of Count Horn, and thickened his tone 
uncomfortably, which was a pity, for the voice is potentially fine. 

" W.S.M. 





The Cadoxton Amateur Operatic Society will give six performances of 
Boito’s Mefistofele at Neath, South Wales, during the week commencing 
April 1. Further information can be obtained from The Secretary, Mr Dudley 
Hopkins, Brwyn Teifi, Rhyddings, Neath, Wales. 

The Revival Opera Company under the direction of Mr David Tidboald 
and Mr Peter Foster will stage Halévy’s La Juive in London next June. A 
double cast of principals and a chorus of thirty voices made up of students 
and amateurs is needed for this project. Anyone interested in this production 
should contact Mr Foster at 6 Dawpool Road, London, N.W.2. 





Amateur and School Performances 


Ilford: Libera Danielis Opera Society. William Tell (November 7) 

To Palmer’s Green and Southgate, and to Ilford, we in London look for 
enrichment of our operatic experience, and we are rewarded by performances 
of such works as Lucia di Lammermoor, La Gioconda, 1 Gioielli della 
Madonna and William Tell which certainly reach enjoyment-level, and enlarge 
our knowledge of the repertory. At Ilford, William Tell, which deals with 
the struggles of an oppressed people to liberate themselves from foreign 
tyranny, was given a poignant and topical urgency by current events. In 
theory, we knew that Rossini’s late operas, the reworked Siége de Corinthe and 
Moise, and William Tell, laid grand opera foundations on which Meyerbeer, 
and then Verdi and Wagner, could build. Actually to see William Tell (the 
Cetra recording is rather disappointing) enormously increases one’s respect for 
without diminishing one’s delight in Rossini’s genius. He handles a noble 
subject in noble manner. The love-interest is never allowed to steal attention 
from the central theme. Act 2 gathers enormous power when, after Mathilde 
is gone, the Swiss patriots begin to gather, three choruses of them, and swear 
to free their country. The women’s chorus of Act 4 is scarcely less moving. 
Throughout there are strange dramatic gestures in the orchestra, boldly expres- 
sive harmonies, and a fund of melodic inspiration. The final scene—the storm 
clears, and an immense prospect opens out, while the characters in turn raise 
their thanks to heaven—offers some sublime pages which can be set beside 
the closing scene of Das Rheingold. 

The main drawback of these opera society performances is usually 
inferior orchestral playing. On this occasion the anonymous orchestra was able 
to reveal the splendours of the score—not, of course, on the grand inter- 
national level, but vividly enough for them to be appreciated. Eric Sawyer, 
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David Winnard as Tell, Valerie 
Thorne as Jemmy 


the conductor, had evidently prepared 
his singers and players with care. 
Libera Danielis has a flair for pre- 
senting grand opera with meagre 
resources. The costumes looked as 
though they might have been left over 
from a Robin Hood pageant, the 
scenery was stock flats, the cast were 
chiefly inexperienced. But somehow 
Mme Danielis is able to deploy these 
forces so that the audience receives a 
grand opera effect quite dispropor- 
tionate to what is actually happening 
on the stage. Her imaginative use of 
moving projections enabled the Ilford 
Town Hall stage to open on to vast 
lakes or limitless valleys The shoot- 
ing of the apple off Jemmy’s head 
presented no difficulties to her. 
Alfred Hallett, as Arnold, sang with 
a natural grace of phrasing. David 
Winnard was a credible Tell, though not vigorous enough in his acting. 
Bromley Barkwith, as Gesler, suddenly astounded us by the power of his bass 
voice. Florence Eldridge (last year’s Traviata in Ilford) was a moving 
Mathilde. Hilda Hooper’s sympathetic Hedwige deserves mention, while 
several smaller roles gave opportunity to other members of the society. The 
Barking Male Voice Choir, supporting the Ilford chorus, belied their unfor- 
tunate name. This venture had Arts Council support, and deserved every 
penny of it. A.P. 
Cambridge University Opera Group. The Rake's Progress (November 19). 
Nothing could be more encouraging than the success of the Cambridge 
University Opera Group’s production of The Rake'’s Progress. Amateurs are 
never slow to seek out the unfamiliar for their productions—indeed the keen 
opera goer who wants to enlarge his knowledge of even the most famous 
composers must keep his eye on amateur and semi-professional companies 
if he is ever to see certain works that professionals dare not risk financially 
before the general public. But to take on a fairly new, problematic, difficult 
modern work argues a healthy feeling for a living operatic tradition that is 
far more praiseworthy than more conventionally ‘enterprising’ burrowings after 
forgotten treasures, shine they never so brightly when brought to the surface. 
On the first night—and also, so I understand, on the subsequent nights of 
the week’s run—the audience was enthusiastic, unfortunately without any 
discrimination. A rustle of talk, unstilled even by the angry shushing of a 
learned colleague, arose as soon as the curtain descended, ruining much of the 
fine music in the instrumental preludes and postludes. One expects better from 
2 university audience—better, too, than the uncaring shouts of laughter that 
rang out continually in the wrong places as well as in the many right ones, 
destroying, for instance, the mood of the superb trio ‘Could it then have been 
known?’ every time Baba put her head out of the sedan. But perhaps in this 
particular example it is a sign that the authors have made a miscalculation. 
Baba has only just burst upon us; she is a freak, still a comic shock, and the 
audience, whose expectancy has been carefully whetted in the first scene of the 
act, has not yet recovered sufficiently to appreciate the added poignancy given 
to Anne and Tom’s beautiful poetry and music by Baba’s puzzled interjections 
from another dimension. Brian Trowell, who produced, simply obeyed instruc- 
tions here; elsewhere he had some entertaining notions of his own to contribute 
—the auction crowd rushing up for Baba’s autograph, and (a hoary but still 
effective old gag) the gradual appearance in the brothel scene of item after 
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item of underclothing over a screen at the back. He handled the crowds in 
both scenes with the greatest skill. No less skill was shown by Leon Lovett, 
who drew from an orchestra of variable quality some crisp playing. 

Difficult though the music is, the work was a good choice for a university 
group. For all the eclecticism, it presents no serious stylistic problems, and 
there is no call for refinements of bel canto, but chiefly for accurate pitching 
(often so hard), a sympathetic timbre, and an innate feeling for the rhythm— 
this latter quality is not merely the art of the metronome, for, as everyone 
who has ever had to work at a piece by Stravinsky knows, there is in his 
most complex-seeming rhythms a pulse that once learnt becomes quite natural 
and instinctive. Little, for example, could look more complicated than the 
final dance of Le Sacre, but once learnt it becomes surprisingly simpler, the 
bar-lines are no longer life-lines, and a set of plain three-time bars near the 
end breaking the sequences actually seems hard to play in time. 

Barbara Hicks, who as Baba had the most difficult music to put across 
managed very well indeed. Perhaps a little anxious on the first night, and 
physically not dominating enough, she did not come off so well in the auction 
scene as with her breakfast-table chatterings-at Tom. Anne Abbott, singing 
Anne Trulove, was tender and sweet, but vocally rather inclined to shrillnes 
and occasionally uncertain. Alan Mayall gave a splendid study of Sellem the 
auctioneer, Cuenod-inspired possibly, marvellously assured, pueenty 
debonair, the prize boy of the College of Salesmanship. 

Nick Shadow was sung, with a voice as handsome as his appearance, by 
Raymond Hayter. Shadow is no noble Miltonic Satan, nor is he the proud 
tempter of the Book of Job or Boito’s Mefistofele seeking a prey worthy o 
his mettle. He is the Devil in our midst who does not mind an easy victor) 
But as well as the common touch, Hayter had the measure of the parti 
cynicism, and once he rose to an aloof, Olympian (or rather, ex-Olympian 
scorn for the pathetically shallow nature of the wickedness of Mother Goose’ 
blowsy gaggle. He was subtle enough to reveal a certain love for his prey— 
one sensed that sirange relationship between hunter and victim that has been 
so beautifully described by Hemingway in ‘The Old Man and the Sea’. 

There remains the poor Rake himself. Kenneth Bowen chose to stres 
above all else the character's weakness. He had a pretty sense of humour, 9 
that a mere lift of the eyes at the opening of Act 2 could convey a hangove 
of W. C. Fields-like proportions; he could also touch the heart, as with his 
expressive singing of the wonderful cavatina ‘Love, too frequently betrayed 
‘How sad a song, but sadness charms’, mutter the whores, struck thoughtfu 
at this blinding glimpse of the true nature of their own sin, yet still profes 
sionals. (These particular ones, incidentally, made better lunatics; their harlotn 
was Hogarthian by intention, perhaps, but unconvincing.) In this Tom was ne 
monster of a Rake, sowing wild oats riotously, riotously—merely a sill} 
inexperienced young man with a weakness for the line of least resistance. He 
would not have sunk in Hell lower than Dante’s second circle, peopled (it 
Dorothy Sayers’s words) by ‘those who sinned less by deliberate choice of e 
than by failure to make resolute choice of the good’. Upon such the Devi 
fastens; this interpretation must be the right one, pointing the moral of this 
odd, ever more fascinating, satisfying opera—that, as the protagonists sing # 
last, it is ‘For idle hands and hearts and minds the Devil finds a work to do 

Bayreuth. Artists engaged for next summer's Festival have _ beet 
announced. These include Elisabeth Griimmer, Ilse Hollweg, Maria vo 
Ilosvay, Gerda Lammers, Paula Lenchner, Jean Madeira, Georgine von 
Milinkovic, Martha Médl, Birgit Nilsson, Friedl Péltinger, Dorothea Sieber 
Elisabeth Schartel, Astrid Varnay, Jutta Vulpius, Lore Wissman: Erich Benke, 
Toni Blankenheim, Kim Borg, Alexander Fenyves, Eugen Fuchs, Waltet 
Geisler, Josef Greindl, Hans Habietinek, Alfons Herwig, Hans Hotter. Jose! 
Janko, Egmont Koch, George London, Arnold van Mill, Gustav Neidlinget 
Karl Schmitt-Walter, Gerhard Stolze, Ludwig Suthaus, Josef Traxel, Hermam 
Uhde, Ramon Vinay, Otto Wiener, Wolfgang Windgassen, Heinz-Giinthet 
Zimmermann. The dates of the performances were published in the November 
issue of OPERA. 
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Christmas Competition— Part 2 


AN OPERATIC Quiz 


Happy Families 
Who was: 


(a) Lucy’s lover 

(b) Lucia’s husband 

(c) Betto di Signa’s brother-in-law 
(d) Ottavio’s wife 

(e) Antonio’s foster-daughter 

(f) Dolor’s father 

(g) Rafaello’s wife 

(h) Astrafiammante’s daughter 

(i) Lisa’s grandmother 

(j) Amelia Grimaldis father 


Triplets 
What do the following in each group have in common: 


(a) Marcello, Cavaradossi, M. Vertigo 

(b) Peréda, Mimi, Fidelio 

(c) Tchaikovsky, Verdi, Honegger 

(d) Le Portrait de Manon, Polly, Julien 

(e) Florestan, Alfonso. Manrico 

(f) Rudello, Labilla, Cavalleria Rusticana 

(g) Rodolfo, Figaro, Des Grieux 

(h) Rossini’s operas Elisabetta, Regina d'Inghilterra: Aureliano 
in Palmira; Il Barbiere di Siviglia 

(i) Antonia, Miles, Doretta 

(j) Rutland Boughton, Baron Frédéric d Erlanger. Peter 
Tranchell 


A Rose by Any Other Name 
What famous singers are or were called: 


(a) Helen Mitchell 

(b) Marie Lajeunesse 

(c) Eleanor Broadfoot 

(d) Giovanni Matteo 

(e) Lillian Norton 

(f) Jakob Pincus Perlemuth 
(2) Elisabeth Sattler 

(h) Ernst Seiffert 

(1) George Burnson 

(j) Sara-Jane Layton Walker 


4. Operatic Orchestra 
Who, in which opera. plays these instruments: 


(a) Harp 
(b) Organ 
(c) Gong 
(d) Bagpipe 
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(e) Gussly 

(f) Saxophone 
(g) Hurdy-gurdy 
(h) Violin 

(i) Trumpet 
(j) Bassoon 


6. Let’s Beat the Censor 
What are the more familiar titles of the operas that have been 
performed as: 
(a) For Hammer and Sickle 
(b) Mimi Pinson 
(c) Clara di Pert 
(d) Jérusalem 
(e) Die Guerillas 
(f) Die zwei Tanten aus Mailand 
(g) Tit for Tat 
(h) Salome 
(i) Giovanna di Guzman 
(j) Il Dissoluto Punito 
(k) Karl der Kiihne 
(1) Orietta di Lesbo 
(m) Stiffelio 





(n) Gli Anglicani Thi 
(0) Die Welfen und die Gibellinen the read 
(p) Il Corsaro di Venezia graphs 
(q) Viscardello reader's 
(r) Renato di Croenwald Covent 
(s) La Bonta in Trionfo number 
(t) Gli Unni ed i Romani for any 
to the re 
6. Hidden Names offer a 
This year we have been fortunate enough to obtain another inter Separate 
view with the celebrated soprano Donna Daniela Sharpless, whos !!). * 
OPERA, 


conversation enlivened our Christmas pages last year. The surname 
of over 100 singers are concealed in the paragraph below. Some 0 
them are reversed. List as many of the names as you can find, in the 
order in which they occur. Ignore accents and umlauts. (The name oe 

of Giuseppe Anselmi and of Raymond Amade, reversed, might & 
hidden, for example, in the sentence: ‘Her Hansel might be deemed , _Acco 
masterly interpretation’). talian, B 
: : : ; / La Travi 

I once heard Donna Daniela Sharpless tell about her début, in Milan 
in the opera ‘Ivan the Indulgent’. My role was all a coloratura cou English a 

wish for, she said, regal, dashing and of unusual variety. The fir 
scene is laid in a sombre valley. Ivan enters, wearing a yellov Follc 
flowing robe, a very sane king, renowned for shy determination Wwe have 
Roman piety, etc. The nobles sing praises around him. ‘Wat of a wa 
renowned king, can scar us only when we slip to new perfidy Company 


declares his general, fierce Nepomuk, a man nobody trusts; he has! ‘Sayi 
plan contrived to rob innocent Ivan of his throne. So I, Beliné wounding 
appear, splendid in pearls and a yellow sari, bland, but ready ‘Don 
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teach a liar his lesson. Nepomuk and all enemies of Ivan, nine and 
ninety though they be, must perish. I respect no one. As I arrive, I 
cry, ‘Quick, all open fire!’ So they shot. Terrible result—I’m hit 
myself, and limp across up a slippery slope (my false leg, naturally, 
made this hard, and it seemed almost as high as Mont Blanc) on Asa, 
the mezzo’s, arm. With Asa’s assistance, I get there, and scream a 
top C (I studied this scream especially for the opera). Asa called out 
too. Then I caught my ankle in a loose rock, and sank in a swoon. 
Ivan was played by a minute, bald, irritable man, all vocal manner- 
isms, no top notes. Nepomuk, alas, was bad as bad. He bore in in 
G major while the orchestra was playing in A, and missed a whole 
bar. A bass of experience should have done better. But the maestro, 
you see, knew his job inside-out. He gave him his cue, nodding 
vigorously, and made the players pick up perfectly—no light matter, 
since there were in all eighty—no, ninety—of them. Asa was sung 
erratically by a singer mainly interested in how she looked—which 
I thought darned ugly, tall as a maypole, ridiculous—and her chin 
especially large. She was engaged hurriedly; her voice was harsh, 
awfully shrill above C and steely above G. And sometimes she 
banged dangerously on the scenery. I would not have dared do it. 
All this the diva told me, listlessly glancing through her window 
down at the elm outside, while she drank innumerable martinis— 
one gin, two vermouth. ‘How arduous those days were’, she sighed, 
but added with simple wisdom: ‘Mad as I am about singing, my pet, 
I think one need have no regret that ‘Ivan the Indulgent’, lacking 
polish as it did, was not done at Covent Garden. Still, I am a rather 
sad woman never to have got to hear London cheer my Belinda’. 


This year’s Christmas Competition will be judged in two parts. For 
the reader who scores the highest number of points in Part 1, the photo- 
graphs published last month, we will offer one 12 in. LP recording of the 
reader’s choice or two seats at an operatic performance (non-gzala) at 
Covent Garden or Sadler’s Wells. To the reader who scores the highest 
number of points in Part 2, we will offer two LP records or two seats 
for any of the next ‘Italian’ performances at Covent Garden. In addition, 
to the reader scoring the highest aggregate score in Parts 1 and 2, we will 
offer a year’s free subscription to OPERA. Overseas readers will fave 
separate prizes. Closing date, first post January 28 (Overseas February 
11). Entries to be sent in an envelope marked OPERA Quiz to The Editor, 
OPERA, 6 Woodland Rise, London, N.10. 


Does he remember Scarlatti? 

According to a recent issue of the New York Times ‘A 291-year-old 
Italian, Bruno Bartoletti, was engaged to conduct the Chicago performances of 
La Traviata, Il Trovatore, Tosca and La Bohéme’. 


English as she is spoke 

Following the extracts from Italian opera programmes we published last 
we have received these two classics from a reader who has a programme 
of a war-time performance of La Forza del Destino by the Bari Opera 
Company. 

‘Saying this he trow his pistol on the floor; a shoot rings out mortally 
wounding Marqise who dies execrating his deaughter’. 

‘Don Carlo takes the key and swears’. 
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EMMA EAMES (Continued from page 13) 


almost like a rehearsal). This splendid piece of singing culminates in 
even and full-throated trill on the high A and B flat; the timbre j 
youthful and radiant. Nothing demonstrates the purity and steadiness ¢ 
her voice, and the perfection of her intervals, better than the Lohengri 
duet with Homer, ‘Du Aermste kannst wohl nie ermessen’, the first hal 
of which is a solo for Eames. The Figaro Letter Duet, with Sembrict 
is rather distant, but a model of style. Her dignified and tragic ‘Vis 
d’arte’, especially in the second version with orchestra, is very fine ; con 
versely, the first Jewel Song (with piano) is by far the better version, an 
a delightful example of pure and limpid singing, with an opening trill th 
is simply perfection. In her two last records, Tosti’s Dopo and Schubert 
Gretchen am Spinnrade, she poured out her voice with unusuai passic 
and intensity. 

I say ‘unusuai’, because some of her records bear out the charg 
that, perfect vocalist though she was, there was something cold in he 
style and artistic personality. An American critic once wise-cracked 
‘There was skating last night on the Nile. Emma Eames sang Aida’. An 
Bernard Shaw teased her for her excessive propriety as Charlotte t 
Werther. 

I never saw such a well-conducted person as Miss Eames. She casts he 
propriety like a Sunday frock over the whole stage, and gives M 
Steadman’s choir-boys. as she cuts the bread-and-butter for them, ! 
soapy nosed, plastery haired, respectable-aged-mothered appearant 
which they totally lack in Carmen under the influence of Calvé. .. 
How I envy Miss Eames her self-possession, her quiet consciousness ¢ 
being founded on a rock, her good looks (oh, those calmly regular ey 
brows!), and, above all, that splendid middle to her voice, enabling he 
to fill the huge theatre without an effort! 
Her very first record, Reynaldo Hahn’s L’Incrédule, admirably display 
the solidity and beauty of the lower part of her voice, right down to: 
magnificently resonant A below the stave; but perhaps Dopo alon 
suggests the power and the rich timbre needed in the upper register als 
for such favourite roles as Tosca, Aida and Sieglinde. She was partic 
larly proud of her Aida, a part which she conceived as ‘a little passionate 
panting savage’, and for which she devised a special dusky make-up 
partly derived from Sarah Bernhardt’s formula for Cleopatra, and partl 
from ‘certain ingredients of my own discovery, the composition of whic 
I have never told and never shall!’ For the result, see page 10. That he 
Tosca was anything but cold can be perceived in some fragments from 
the Torture Scene, from ‘Vissi d’arte’ and from the final pages of th 
opera, which are distantly audible in some Mapleson cylinder record 
ings made during performances at the Metropolitan and re-issued )) 
Mr Seltsam for IRCC. 

Nevertheless, I feel confident that she was at her very best in tht 
more purely lyrical roles. She must have been an ideal Desdemona, é 
part which she often sang with Tamagno and Maurel. Her record of tht 
‘Ave Maria’ is, alas, one of the most distant of the series, but it allows 
us to perceive the purity and simplicity of her interpretation. Some yeas 
ago a plaque of Emma Eames in this role was placed in the balcony o 
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the Metropolitan Opera House; and one afternoon she went to have a 
look at it, in the company of an American friend of mine. While she 
was inspecting the memorial through her heavy, shell-rimmed spectacles, 
an infirm old man in white tie and tails, looking much like Firs in The 
Cherry Orchard, approached them, explaining that he had been an usher 


there for fifty years . . . ‘and oh, Madame Eames, the greatest thrill of 
my life was to see you traduced by Maurel and then strangled by 
Tamagno!* 


Despite her rigid upbringing she managed to become involved in 
two causes célébres. When she divorced her first husband, the painter 
Julian Story, in 1907, the evidence was kept secret, but was said to be 
sensational. In 1911 she married Emilio de Gogorza, the famous bari- 
tone, with whom she often toured and recorded; his first wife brought 
a $100,000 suit for alienation of affections. By the time I came to know 
her, about 1936, she and De Gogorza had separated. She was an intelli- 
gent woman, decidedly good company; and she lived ir style, having 
managed her financial affairs shrewdly. Once or twice I persuaded her to 
sing some Schubert lieder to my inadequate accompaniment; she had a 
good deal of voice left, though it was a bit hard at the top and husky 
sometimes in the middle, for she had long since ceased to practise 
regularly. Before the war she lived in Paris, in the Rue de l'Université ; 
characteristically, she moved to New York, with all her possessions intact, 
well before the deluge of 1940. After the war I no longer saw her, but 
I used to get occasional letters written in her firm and decisive hand. She 
was always ready to talk about the great singers of her youth; but she 
by no means lived in the past and was highly enthusiastic about Kirsten 
Flagstad at the time of the latter’s Covent Garden début as Isolde. After 
her 83rd birthday she wrote: ‘It is time I made my exit from this 
hideous, scrambled, confused world’; and it may be true that only in a 
more secure and ordered civilization can we expect to hear again singing 
so smooth and true, so secure and unruffled, as that of Emma Eames and 
her great contemporaries. 





The Philharmonia Chorus. Walter Legge is forming an Amateur Chorus 
which will be called the Philharmonia Chorus. His aim is to establish a choral 
body of 250 voices which will take part in performances with the Philhar- 
monia Orchestra. The Chorus Master will be Wilhelm Pitz, chorus master of 
the Bayreuth Festival. 

To obtain as nearly as possible a permanent personnel and to keep 
together a musical entity whose quality will improve year by year, it has been 
decided to impose an age limit of forty years for sopranos and contraltos, 
forty-five for tenors and forty-eight for baritones and basses. 

In order to attract to this Chorus all the best young voices and students 
of music, and, as an additionai incentive, three scholarships will te offered: 
The Elisabeth Schwarzkopf Scholarship, for one year’s free tuition, for any 
permanent female member of the Chorus; the Hans Hotter Scholarship, for 
one year’s free tuition, for any permanent male member of the Chorus; the 
Walter Legge Scholarship for 2 young chorus master, who will be selected by 
Walter Legge and Wilhelm Pitz for four weeks (unpaid) as assistant to 
Vilhelm Pitz at the Bayreuth Festival. 

Auditions will be held in London during January: Applications, giving 
details of previous Chorus experience (if any), should be made in writing to 
Philharmonia Ltd., 103 Cannon Street, London, E.C.4. 
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Opera Calendar 
































(ue 
(Programmes subject to alteration) 
COVENT GARDEN SADLER’S WELLS 
Carmen —_ ’ 
jar \ 
1 Ballet La Bohéme x 
2 Ballet Hansel and Gretel 
3 Ballet Martha ' 
4 Jenufa Fidelio : 
5 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel ; 
5 (e) Carmen Bartcred Bride ‘ 
' 
7 Ballet — 
8 Carmen Martha 
9 Bailet Fidelio 
10 Jenufa Hansel and Gretel ' ALI 
1 Carmen Fidelio ‘ 
12 (m) Ballet Hansel and Gretel : | 
12 (e) Magic Flute La Bohéme 
14 Jenufa _— 
15 Ballet Eugene Onegin ‘ 
16 Carmen Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
17 Ballet Eugene Onegin 
18 Magic Fiute Rigoletto 
19 (m) Ballet 
19 (e) Ballet Hansel and Gretel K 
21 Ballet 
22 Caliet Cavalleria; Pagliacci 
23 Ballet Eugene Onegin k 
24 Carmen Bartered Bride J 
25 Closed Hansel and Gretel 
26 (m) Balle: 
26 (e) Jenufa Rigoletto 
28 Mastersingers (1) ‘ 
29 Ballet Bartered Bride : 
30 Ballet Trittico (Tabarro, Angelica (1) 
Schicchi ) 
31 Mastersingers La Bohéme 
February 
1 Magic Flute Trittico 
2 (m) Ballet 
2 (e) Ballet Eugene Onegin 
BBC BROADCASTS FOR JANUARY f 
fi 
6 Les Huguenots. Recording in Italian of a Radio Italiana performance. (s 
8 Martha from Sadler's Wells. English libretto, O.U.P., 44 Conduit Street, W.1., 2s. &@ r 
13 Daphne (Strauss). German recording from Munich. r 
20 i Segreto di Susanna. D.G.G. recording with Orel, Borriello, cond. Simonetto. , 
27 Ariadne auf Naxos German recording from Cologne. German librettes, Boosey and Hawkt . 
at 3s. each. 
29 The Bartered Bride. Acts | and 2 from Sadler's Wells. r 
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Two more NEW DECCA 
COMPLETE OPERA RECORDINGS 


x available now 


GLUCK 
Alceste 


KIRSTEN FLAGSTAD RAOUL JOBIN 
ALEXANDER YOUNG MARION LOWE THOMAS HEMSLEY 
JOAN CLARK ROSEMARY THAYER JAMES ATKINS 
The Geraint Jones Orchestra and Singers 
conducted by GERAINT JONES 


four 12-inch Decca long playing full frequency range records 


J LXT 5273-6 (Original version sung in Italian) 


RIMSKY-KORSAKOV 


: Snegurochka 
(THE SNOW MAIDEN) 


, SOPHIA JANKOVICH MILITZA MILADINOVICH 
VALERIA HEYBALOVA BISERKA TZVEYCH 
LUBITZA VSSAYKOVA DRAGI DIMITRIEVICH 
STEPAN ANDRASHEVICH DUSHAN POPOVICH 
MIRO CHANGALOVICH NICOLAS YANKOVICH 
ILYA GLIGORIEVICH 
The Chorus and Orchestra of the National Opera, Belgrade 
conducted by KRESHIMIR BARANOVICH 
five 12-inch Decca long playing 
full frequency range records LXT 5193-7 





(Sung in Russian) 


THE DECCA RECORD COMPANY LIMITED 
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EMMY DESTINN DAME NELLIE MELBA 


ENRICO CARUSO as Vasco di Cama (L'Africana) 


Cate at 


‘Golden Treasury of 


Immortal Performances ”’ 


An addition to the series 


“FIFTY YEARS OF GREAT 
OPERATIC SINGING” 


— Volume VI — 





at 
i 
TITTA RUFFO as Rigoletto ANTONIO SCOTTI as Scarpia (Tosca) LUISA TETRAZZINI as Lakme 
recreating unforgettable performances of 
AmeitaA GAuur-Curcli, Tirra Rurro, 
Antonio Scotti, LucreziA Bort, MAtTIA BATTISTINI, 
ARISTODEMO SILLICH, Emmy DEesTINN, 
Enrico Caruso, LoutsE Homer, DAME NELLIE MELBA, 
LuisA TETRAZZINI 


CSLP516 


“HIS MASTER'S VOICE" 


LONG PLAY 33; R.P.M. RECORD 
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